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ONE  of  the  numbers  in  the  Ivy  League 
Glee  Clubs  concert  in  Town  Hall, 
New  York,  on  Nov.  30  was:  "Sometimes  I 
Feel  Like  a  Motherless  Child."  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  it  is  usually  sung  as  a  solo.  The 
effect  was  rather  startling  when  the  entire 
Yale  Glee  Club  professed  such  loneliness. 
We  wonder  what  ever  happened  to  that 
song,  once  indigenous  to  New  Haven,  en- 
titled: "Yale,  Mother  of  Men." 

>  WHEN  Charles  H.  Doebler  '48,  Admis- 
sion Officer,  was  asked  to  come  with  his 
wife  to  a  dormitory  party  in  Hope  College 
last  fall,  he  said  they'd  come  if  the  stu- 
dents promised  to  speak  to  them.  On  arrival 
he  was  given  a  tag  which  read:  "I  am  the 
chaperon.  Please  speak  to  me."  Another 
tag  for  Mrs.  Doebler  continued:  "I  am  the 
chaperon's  wife.  Please  speak  to  mc,  too." 
It  worked. 

y  A  CLIPPING  from  the  Ciiiuinl  News  be- 
longs here  (Robert  Golrick  '47  was  proba- 
bly responsible):  "Some  months  ago  when 
the  flying  saucer  craze  was  at  its  height, 
Prof.  Charles  Smiley,  Brown  University 
astronomer  who  recently  sailed  on  the 
Parthia,  suffered  the  fate  of  the  expert 
whose  subject  becomes  front-page  news.  He 
was  bombarded  with  questions  by  all  and 
sundry.  Then  he  and  his  wife  hit  upon  a 
stratagem:  they  decided  to  call  their  car 
'The  Flying  Saucer.'  Nowadays,  when  the 
curious  ask  if  he  has  seen  one  of  these  con- 
troversial objects,  the  reply  is,  "But  we  own 
one — would  you  like  a  ride  in  it?" 

>  THE  Boston  Traveler  has  a  little  editorial 
feature  called  a  "Personal  Post  Card."  One 
was  recently  addressed  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity, saying:  "We  hear  you're  running  a 
research  project  to  overcome  baldness. 
Why  not  try  easy  exams,  so  the  students 
won't  have  to  scratch  their  heads?" 

>  WHEN  the  Alumnae  Association  at  Smith 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  recently,  one 
popular  feature  was  a  skit  in  which  women 
in  period  costume  narrated  a  dozen  or 
more  rhymes.  One  in  which  we  were  par- 
ticularly interested  came  near  the  end: 

"From  Harvard  or  Dartmouth,  Wesleyan, 

Brown, 
Amherst  or  Yale  or  old  Williamstown, 
From  seven  nearby  schools  come  Smith's 

future  mates. 
(They're  potential  endowment,  as  well  as 

good  dates.)" 

>  RIP  ENGLE,  former  Brown  coach  who  en- 
joyed a  fine  season  at  Penn  State  last  fall, 
had  a  tackle  who  was  also  a  cartoonist.  One 
of  them  showed  Rip  on  the  sidelines,  with 
one  of  his  big  linesmen  dragging  an  op- 
ponent up  to  the  coach  by  the  collar.  Rip 
was  saying:  "You  don't  need  to  bring  'em 
to  me,  Walt — just  tackle  'cm." 


>  THE  California  Monthly  asks:  "Remern- 
ber  how  parlor  games  featuring  big  busi- 
ness and  high  finance  as  central  themes 
blossomed  in  popularity  in  the  late  depres- 
sion? Makes  one  wonder  if  the  time  isn't 
right  for  another  topical  parlor  diversion 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Could  call  the  new 
game,  'Go,  Team!'  or  some  such. 

"Instead  of  buying  real  estate,  the  player 
recruits  quarterbacks  and  tackles.  Instead 
of  building  houses,  factories  and  the  like, 
the  player  hires  college  presidents  and 
coaches  (four  coaches  entitle  the  player  to 
one  president).  The  penalty  cards  could  be 
intriguing.  Such  as  'Backfield  star's  old  man 
tells  all:  go  back  three  spaces,'  or  'Booster 
club  president  guilty  of  contributing  to  de- 
linquency of  minors:  go  to  jail,  go  directly,' 
'Check  of  the  Month  Club  declares  a  divi- 


dend: advance  five  spaces,'  'For  irregulari- 
ties in  campus  job  program,  pay  Commis- 
sioner $75,000.'  But,  then,  the  whole  idea 
is  too  ridiculous." 

>  A  SPEAKER  at  a  meeting  of  Brown  Engi- 
neering alumni  was  kidding  Professor 
Emeritus  Arthur  Watson  '88  about  the 
tough  exams  he  used  to  give.  Professor 
Watson  took  it  all  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  but  he  snorted  and  said,  "You  won't 
find  out  what  a  man  knows  by  asking  him 
easy  questions." 

>  AN  ENTERPRISING  agency  in  Italy  has  of- 
fered to  "develop  more  and  more  the  diffu- 
sion "  of  our  magazine  in  that  coimtry.  The 
proposal  is  to  "listen"  us  in  a  periodical 
catalogue.  Then  the  agency  would  handle 
us,  in  return  for  getting  the  magazine  at  a 
discount  on  what  we  normally  charge.  Since 
most  of  our  circulation  is  free,  someone  is 
not  going  to  make  any  money  on  this  deal. 

>  JACK  FULLEN,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Monthly,  has  a  knack  of  putting 
things  patly.  A  recent  editorial  tribute  to 
an  alumnus  said:  "Collin  was  one  of  the 
many  Ohio  State  graduates  who  didn't  for- 
get where  they  got  it." 

>  DURING  the  festivities  of  Homecoming 
Weekend  on  College  Hill,  one  undergradu- 
ate was  overheard  to  make  a  remark  which 
gave  a  five-word  summary  of  his  feelings 
about  the  whole  thing:  "All  this — and  edu- 
cation, too!" 
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THE  COVER  PHOTO:  "I  don't  like  an 
unsmiling  photo,"  said  Provost  Arnold  of 
a  picture  taken  of  him  the  week  of  his 
death.  Our  cover  portrait  respects  that 
preference  for  a  likeness  in  characteristic 
good  humor.  "Blown  up"  from  a  35  mm. 
negative,  the  picture  shows  Dr.  Arnold  in 
action  at  the  last  Advisory  Council 
meeting. 
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THE  (.OVERNMENT  AWARDS: 


A  MILLION 
IN  GRANTS 

One  JVill  Finance  Research 
Facilities  in  Psychology; 
Also  Aided:  Cerebral  Palsy 
Study  and  Science  Training 


IF  WE  TIE  TOGETHER  three  recent  announcements  in  Washing- 
ton, they  show  that  important  programs  at  Brown  University 
will  benefit  from  Federal  grants  or  commitments  which  total 
nearly  one  million  dollars.  The  actual  total  of  Federal  con- 
tributions will  be  $963,915,  of  which  nearly  two  thirds  will  be 
applicable  to  the  present  year.  The  awards  to  Brown  will: 

1.  Help  finance  research  facilities  in  the  projected  Psychol- 
ogy Building. 

2.  Make  possible  a  new  center  for  research  on  cerebral  palsy. 

3.  Allow  the  University  to  extend  its  vital  and  successful 
work  in  training  personnel  for  scientific  research,  notably 
cancer  investigation. 

As  Brown  prepared  to  erect  a  new  building  to  house  ex- 
panded activities  of  its  famous  Psychology  Department,  the 
Government  is  making  a  grant  of  $411,002  toward  its  re- 
search aspects.  Announced  on  Dec.  7,  this  was  the  largest  of 
the  Federal  grants  and  is  thought  unprecedented  in  that  it  will 
assist  construction.  It  will  pay  about  half  of  the  bill  for  research 
aspects  of  the  building,  requiring  a  matching  sum  from  the 
University  for  such  facilities.  Available  for  this  purpose  and  for 
other  costs  of  the  building  are  the  principal  and  interest  of  a 
fund  made  possible  through  the  gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
"97  in  1955.  Of  that  gift,  the  University  Corporation  set  aside 
$750,000  for  the  Psychology  Building.  ' 

This  Federal  award  followed  two  more  in  other  areas  of 
University  activity,  old  and  new.  Each,  with  an  initial  grant  of 
about  $100,000,  will  be  repeated  to  a  slightly  lesser  extent  in 
the  two  succeeding  years.  Both  came  through  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  in  one  case  from  its  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Blindness,  and  the  other  from  its  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

Psychology  Under  One  Roof 

Psychology's  three-story  building,  to  be  located  on  Waterman 
■St.  east  of  Faunce  House,  has  been  too  long  deferred.  It  will 
now  enable  the  Department  to  consolidate  its  activities  under 
one  roof  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Of  late,  it  has  scattered 
its  program  through  a  half-dozen  buildings.  Despite  the  handi- 
cap of  woefully  inadequate  quarters,  the  Department  has  at- 
tained international  reputation  for  its  research. 

During  this  period,  the  Government  and  other  sponsors  have 
frequently  approached  Brown  with  the  request  that  it  under- 
take important  research  projects,  which  the  University  has  had 
to  refuse  because  of  a  lack  of  facilities  for  them.  Against  such 
a  background,  the  Government  has  made  this  extraordinary 
provision  to  share  in  providing  research  areas. 


The  $411,002  award  comes  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through  its  new  agency,  the 
Health  Research  Facilities  Branch.  This  is  one  of  the  first  times, 
if  not  the  first,  which  the  Department  has  made  money  available 
to  a  university  for  building.  The  intention  was  to  finance  50% 
of  the  provision  of  research  facilities  in  the  new  building  at 
Brown,  with  the  University  to  match  the  grant  in  this  area.  This 
was  readily  done  through  the  availability  of  money  from  the 
Rockefeller  gift.  None  of  the  Government  funds  will  go  toward 
the  portions  of  the  new  building  destined  for  instructional  pur- 
poses— these  the  University  is  wholly  to  finance.  Vice-President 
Thomas  B.  Appleget  '17  prepared  the  University's  presentation, 
working  with  Chairman  Harold  Schlosberg  and  other  members 
of  the  Department. 

The  award  was  announced  in  Washington  by  Representative 
Aime  J.  Forand  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  except  for  two  years,  has 
been  a  member  of  Congress  since  1937  and  was  recently  re- 


"A  Model  for  the  Future" 

ALTHOUGH  earmarking  its  award  of  $411,002  toward 
-  provision  of  research  facilities  in  Brown's  new  Psy- 
chology Building,  the  Government  imposed  no  other 
significant  limitations.  President  Keeney  said:  "The  con- 
tribution is  an  outright,  non-recurring  grant  without 
hampering  restrictions.  It  does  not  seem  to  pose  any  prob- 
lem of  Federal  interference  of  control  which  has  been  a 
bugaboo  in  previous  thinking  about  Federal  support  of 
higher  education." 

He  said  further:  "This  contribution  of  matching  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  space  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
search in  Psychology  has  been  made  in  a  way  that  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  future  Federal  contributions  to 
education.  On  the  basis  of  competent  advice,  the  Federal 
Government  has  developed  a  program  for  the  support  of 
research  in  an  area  of  prime  national  interest.  .  .  .  We 
shall  now  be  able  to  provide  first-rate  quarters  for  one  of 
the  best  Departments  of  Psychology  in  the  country,  if  not 
in  the  world." 


elected.  He  was  a  leading  backer  of  a  bill  passed  by  Congress 
in  1955  under  which  a  three-year  appropriation  of  $90,000,000 
was  voted,  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act.  It  is  in  support 
of  construction  and  equipping  of  non-profit  facilities  for  re- 
search in  health  and  related  fields.  Congressman  Forand  made 
his  announcement  on  Dec.  7  after  receiving  information  about 
the  grant  to  Brown  from  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Leroy 
E.  Burney. 

As  a  Starter  on  CP 

Dr.  Schlosberg  says  the  Brown  Department  will  probably 
continue  its  traditional  concentration  in  the  "core  area"  of  psy- 
chological research.  It  does,  however,  plan  to  move  into  the 
area  of  child  psychology  and  cerebral  palsy,  under  the  sweeping 
program  of  Federally-supported  CP  work  recently  announced. 
Under  this,  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  will  spend  more  than  a  million  dollars  annually  for 
the  next  decade  or  two,  also  embracing  allied  study  of  mental 
retardation  and  some  forms  of  blindness  and  deafness.  As  a 
starter.  Dr.  Burney  announced  the  allocation  of  more  than 
$700,000  to  Brown  and  Yale  for  intensive  investigation  in  the 
next  few  years. 

When  the  program  really  gets  going.  Dr.  Burney  said  in  late 
November,  more  than  6000  persons  will  be  studied  over  long 
periods  of  time  by  hospitals  and  research  institutions.  One 
reason  for  turning  for  aid  to  a  University  like  Brown  is  that 
it  will  be  wholly  concerned  with  the  research,  while  the  hospitals 
(Coiuinued  on  pcifie  17) 


A  UNIVERSITY  BEREAVED: 


PROVOST  ARNOLD 


DR.  Samuel  T.  Arnold  '13,  Provost  of  Brown  University, 
is  dead.  He  had  apparently  been  in  the  best  of  health  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  12.  His  last  day  on  College  Hill  had  been 
typical:  active,  effective,  an  executive  day  of  planning  and 
headway,  a  day  of  kindness,  companionship,  and  family 
thoughts.  Just  before  the  dinner  hour,  not  far  from  home,  he 
died  suddenly  on  the  street. 

Obituaries  are  for  newspapers.  These  are  pages  for  remem- 
bering men,  for  remembering  what  a  place  is  like  or  can  be 
because  of  them.  And  you,  as  you  read  of  Sam  Arnold,  will 
interrupt  and  interpolate.  Do  so.  This  will  be  a  better  picture 
if  you  will. 

A  man  is  not  in  a  folder,  no  matter  how  many  clippings  and 
blanks  are  there  in  his  own  hand.  But  you  look  in  folders, 
where  the  record  of  fact  is  full,  even  overwhelming.  You  talk 
with  people,  for  people  are  biographers,  especially  when 
they've  dealt  with  a  man  and  liked  him.  And  you  just  sit,  aware 
of  him  with  a  sudden  perspective  that  is  so  different  now,  not 
having  him  accessible. 

He  Touched  Their  Lives 

Sam  Arnold  was  a  man  you  could  go  to,  talk  to.  No  more. 
Of  course,  if  there  were  time,  there  were  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  could  give  you  a  paragraph  or  a  page  about  the 
Provost: 

There  were  those  who  knew  him  as  undergraduate  con- 
temporaries, for,  though  not  a  Big-Man-on-the-Campus  in  the 
usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  he  had  his  firm  friendships.  His 
popularity  with  his  own  generation  built  steadily. 

As  he  began  his  lifelong  commitment  to  the  University, 
hundreds  of  students  knew  him  as  teacher.  Dean,  and  coun- 
sellor. He  had  the  affection  and  respect  of  them,  even  of  those 
he'd  had  to  discipline  as  Dean.  Their  confidences  in  later  years 
were  amazing  as  they  elaborated  on  episodes  he'd  known.  He 


took  particular  delight  in  the  achievements  of  some  who'd 
been  in  trouble  in  College.  He  regarded  their  success  as  a 
joke  on  his  judgment,  but  he  must  have  known  he'd  helped 
many  of  them  to  make  their  adjustment  to  society.  They 
trusted  him.  Students  listened  to  him  at  their  Senior  dinners 
as  they  took  their  leave. 

Faculty  colleagues  knew  him  as  chemist,  committeeman, 
administrative  oflftcer,  and  sympathetic  court  of  pleading  and 
appeal.  Through  service  on  numerous  Faculty  committees, 
he  helped  shape  the  curriculum,  practices,  and  general  Uni- 
versity policy.  Above  all,  he  helped  keep  the  University  a  hu- 
man place.  Last  month  he  would  have  played,  as  always,  a 
leading  role  in  Brown's  Christmas  party  for  the  secretaries  and 
others  on  the  staff;  he  would  have  won  a  popularity  contest 
there,  hands  down. 

No  roll  call  of  his  committees  can  be  complete,  but  they 
suggest  his  contact  with  all  phases  of  University  life:  the 
Graduate  Council,  Athletic  Council,  Committees  on  Aca- 
demic Standing,  Student  Organizations,  BCA,  Outing  Reser- 
vation, Brown  Union,  Curriculum.  Lectureships — he'd  been 
Chairman  of  most  at  one  time  or  another.  The  largest  of  all 
was  that  on  Commencement.  He  was  responsible  for  the  vast 
organizing  of  that  event,  with  all  its  details  and  problems, 
including  the  weather. 

"He  Was  'Father  Brown'  " 

Alumni  knew  him  not  only  as  a  visitor  who  represented 
the  University  but  was  part  of  its  reality.  He  took  honest 
pleasure  in  Brown  gatherings  or  personal  encounters  with  in- 
dividuals around  the  country.  He  was  wonderful  company 
in  such  circumstances,  a  good  reporter  and  story-teller,  at  his 
best  in  a  newsy  chat  or  letter  about  the  College.  He  would 
color  a  rambling  narrative  with  his  personality  and  humor, 
but  he  was  serious  when  it  came  to  suggesting  the  concept  of 
the  University's  greatness.  He  was  accessible  in  his  office  to 
them  all — in  person,  by  phone,  by  mail.  President  Wriston 
once  said:  "Sam  Arnold  is  'Father  Brown.'  " 

Hundreds  in  the  community  knew  him  as  a  good  citizen, 
carrying  more  than  his  share  of  volunteer  civic  activity.  He 
was  a  neighbor  to  all  the  town,  a  good  and  thoughtful  com- 
panion. And  the  nation,  in  and  out  of  higher  education,  called 
on  him  for  important  duties — a  staggering  list  of  undertak- 
ings. On  other  campuses,  he  represented  Brown  often  on 
ceremonial  occasions.  It  was  more  than  liking  a  touch  of 
pageantry;  he  looked  forward  to  keeping  so  many  friendships 
in  repair. 

But  memory  is  a  wanderer.  It  needs  a  marshal  and  aides, 
for  it  has  no  sense  of  procession.  In  the  end  you  go  back  to 
the  documents  on  Sam  Arnold: 

Well,  he  was  born  on  Aug.  23,  1892,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Arnold  and  Annie  Tomlinson  Arnold,  in  Fall  River, 


THE  FACULTY  was  fond  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
These  Professors  were  on  his  panel 
speaking  at  the  1955  Advisory  Council. 
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THE  PROVOST  and  his  administrative  colleagues  at  the  Convocation  v/hich  opened  Brown's  academic  year  in  1955. 


The  Friendliest  of  Men, 
And  One  of  the  Ablest, 
Devoted  His  Life  to  Brown 


where  his  father  was  Minister  of  the  Bogle  St.  Christian 
Church.  Though  he  prepared  for  Brown  at  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 
High  School,  his  family  had  moved  to  Maine  by  the  time  he 
entered  College,  and  he  listed  Corinna  as  his  home  town. 
He'd  studied  a  bit  at  Corinna  Union  Academy,  too. 

"He  Will  Transmit  His  Ideals" 

By  the  end  of  his  Senior  year  at  Brown,  the  1913  Liber 
said  Sam  Arnold  had  "made  the  most  of  his  college  educa- 
tion." "He  has  found  Brown  a  place  where  a  man  can  have 
wholesome  fun,  get  a  square  deal,  and  learn  the  most,"  it  said. 
"As  a  teacher  he  will  transmit  his  ideals  to  the  young."  He'd 
been  a  good  student:  he  took  final  honors  in  Chemistry, 
earned  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  keys.  On  the  way  he 
was  a  James  Manning  and  Francis  Wayland  Scholar,  a  Car- 
penter Prize  speaker.  He  played  football  and  basketball  on 
the  Class  teams  (basketball  continued  a  favorite  exercise  for 
a  dozen  years). 


His  classmate,  Prof.  Andrew  MacPhail,  recalls  that  Arnold, 
Maynard  Wright,  and  he  used  to  take  the  train  out  to  Central 
Falls  to  teach  evening  classes  as  a  way  of  making  a  little 
money.  MacPhail  thinks  Arnold  was  in  charge  of  the  evening 
sessions  there.  The  three  lived  together  in  U.H.,  along  with 
Harold  Grout,  another  lifelong  friend,  and  Harry  "Brownie" 
Brown.  The  Provost's  loyalty  to  these  and  other  classmates  was 
persistent;  he  enjoyed  his  reunions  and  would  get  the  men  to- 
gether when  a  '13  man  like  Fred  Guild  or  an  old  Professor 
like  Alex  Meiklejohn  would  come  back  to  Providence. 

When  he  elected  to  stay  on  for  graduate  work,  Arnold 
wasted  no  time,  getting  his  A.M.  in  1914  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
1916,  receiving  the  Grand  Army  Fellowship  part  of  the  time. 
Prof.  John  Appleton,  who  had  given  him  so  much  encourage- 
ment, had  retired  by  now,  succeeded  by  Prof.  John  Bucher 
as  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Arnold  began  teaching  right 
away,  as  Instructor  for  only  a  year  before  moving  up  (As- 
sistant Professor  from  1916  to  1922;  Associate  Professor  un- 
til 1930,  then  full  Professor).  He  was  a  good  chemist,  we're 
told,  and  a  good  teacher.  He  began  to  publish  a  bit — in  the 
American  Dyestiiff  Reporter,  for  example.  He  was  active  in 
the  Providence  Engineering  Society.  He  served  the  R.  I.  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society  as  Secretary,  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  Chairman.  He  was  President  of  Sigma  Xi  from 
1926  to  1928,  as  he  was  later  to  be  President  of  the  R.  I. 
Alpha  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  1938  to  1940.  He  presided 
over  its  last  meeting  in  historic  U.H.  5.  just  before  the  resto- 
ration of  the  College  Edifice. 

He'd  begun  to  make  the  move  into  administrative  duties, 
growing  out  of  his  success  in  human  relations.  The  Liher  of 
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HOW  MANY  friendly  handshakes 
over  the  years?  The  Provost 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  greeted 
Seniors  at  the  "Deans' 
Reception,"  Class  Day  '53. 


IN  JUNE,  1954,  v^hen  the  Provost's  son, 

Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Jr.,  '45,  was  Chief 

of  Staff  to  the  Commencement  Marshal. 


THE  HEARTH  was  a  hospitable  area 
for  conferences  in  the  Provost's  Office. 
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1921  was  dedicated  to  him  "whom  we  honor  as  Supervisor 
of  Non-Athletic  Activities,  whom  we  esteem  as  a  teacher, 
and  whom  we  cherish  as  a  friend."  He  was  President  of 
Sphinx,  too,  that  year.  Ten  years  later,  another  dedication 
of  the  yearbook,  took  note  of  his  new  post:  "To  Samuel  T. 
Arnold,  who  this  year  as  Dean  of  Undergraduates  has  con- 
tinued his  staunch  support  of  all  University  activities  and 
whose  sympathetic  understanding  and  ability  to  deal  with  men 
as  distinct  personalities  have  won  for  him  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him." 

Into  the  Dean's  Office 

In  1929,  Vice-President  Mead  had  announced  Arnold's  ap- 
pointment as  Acting  Dean  of  the  University  (of  the  three 
upper  Classes  of  undergraduate  men),  a  step  occasioned  by 
the  leave  of  absence  of  Dean  Randall.  Arnold's  wide  ac- 
quaintanceship among  undergraduates  was  cited,  a  familiarity 
growing  out  of  his  work  with  student  activities.  But  the  teacher 
in  him  died  hard.  In  1930,  when  he  was  named  Dean  of  Un- 
dergraduates (a  new  title),  it  was  pointed  out  that  Arnold 
would  retain  his  connection  with  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry and  give  some  courses.  The  Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
said:  "Dean  Arnold  has  shown  himself  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Quiet  and  unassuming,  he  has  the  quality  of  judg- 
ment and  the  force  of  character  demanded  by  a  man  in  the 
difficult  position  to  which  he  has  been  called.  .  .  .  He  enjoys 
the  liking  and  respect  of  Faculty  and  students  alike,  and  we 
bespeak  for  him  a  highly  creditable  and  successful  tenure." 

When  the  decanal  title  was  further  changed  in  1937,  Pres- 
ident Wriston  said  that,  as  Dean  of  the  College,  Arnold  "will 
now  have  larger  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  aca- 
demic matters  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  undergraduate  men. 
He  will  also  be  head  of  the  Board  of  Counsellors,  a  group 
of  members  of  the  Faculty  and  administrative  officers  who  will 
be  responsible  for  giving  educational  advice  and  direction  to 
undergraduate  men  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  revised  cur- 
riculum." He'd  been  Vice-President  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  from  1934  to  1935. 

We  have  always  had  a  hunch  that  another  national  service 
gave  him  especial  satisfaction.  It  must  have  pleased  him  that 
he,  a  chemist,  should  have  been  chosen  to  direct  for  two  years 
(1940-42)  the  Arts  Program  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges.  It  called  for  an  able,  diplomatic  administrator  alert 
to  cultural  values.  One  caption  described  him  as  "executive 
of  the  arts  for  500  campuses."  The  Carnegie  Corporation  had 
made  a  $54,000  grant  to  the  AAC,  following  its  successful 
two-year  experiment  with  a  concert  program.  Now,  the  As- 
sociation was  to  arrange  a  series  of  concerts,  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  demonstrations  at  various  institutions,  to  broaden 
the  cultural  life  of  many  campuses,  particularly  among  small 
rural  colleges.  Dean  Arnold  directed  this  activity  to  good  ef- 
fect. His  report  on  it  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  AAC 
for  December,  1941. 

"One  Must  Talk  with  Them" 

A  Herald  profile  in  1945  said  his  favorite  occupation  was 
dealing  with  the  undergraduates.  "One  never  knows  how  supe- 
rior they  will  be  after  they  leave  College."  he  told  the  inter- 
viewer. "One  must  talk  with  these  boys,  not  down  to  them."  His 
success  was  a  matter  of  recurring  surprise  to  him.  He  would 
mention  encounters  of  alumni  who  told  him  how  grateful  they 
were  for  some  favor,  some  suggestion,  even  some  discipline. 
Only  recently,  one  man  he  had  dismissed  from  Brown  insisted 
on  elaborate  hospitality  at  dinner  because  of  the  way  his  dis- 
missal had  been  handled  many  years  ago.  Student  pranks 
sometimes  gave  him  more  amusement  than  he  dared  confess 
at  the  time.  In  the  Herald  interview  referred  to,  he  recalled 
the  day  he  went  up  the  aisle  in  Sayles  Hall  to  conduct  Chapel, 
only  to  be  confronted  by  a  cigar-store  Indian  padlocked  to  the 
reading  desk. 


The  Memorial  Fund 

The  Samuel  T.  Arnold  Scholarship  Fund  came  into 
existence  when  the  Provost's  family  suggested  that  those 
persons,  who  otherwise  would  have  wished  to  send  flowers 
to  the  funeral,  instead  might  make  a  gift  to  a  memorial, 
specifically  for  scholarship  aid  at  Brown  University.  This 
thought,  noted  in  the  obituary  in  the  Providence  press, 
brought  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  response.  On 
the  Monday  following  the  Saturday  funeral,  more  than 
$7000  for  this  purpose  had  been  received  in  the  mail  at 
the  office  of  President  Keeney. 

A  parallel  suggestion,  consonant  with  the  other,  came 
from  a  member  of  the  Brown  Faculty  who,  with  his  wife, 
had  planned  to  attend  the  dinner  which  the  Rhode  Island 
Brown  Club  was  arranging  as  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Arnold 
on  Jan.  15.  With  the  cancellation  of  that  event,  this  Pro- 
fessor was  going  to  send  a  check  to  the  Arnold  Fund 
which  would  represent  what  he  would  have  paid  for  his 
dinner  tickets.  He  thought  others  might  be  impelled  to  do 
the  same. 

Like  similar  funds  in  the  past,  the  memorial  fund  will 
not  be  a  part  of  the  Brown  University  Fund,  which  is  a 
vehicle  for  annual  giving.  Alumni  who  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  Arnold  Fund  should  do  so  as  a  free-will  offering 
and  without  solicitation;  a  campaign  would  be  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  spirit  in  which  this  fund  was  proposed. 
Any  checks  may  be  made  out  to  the  Samuel  T.  Arnold 
Scholarship  Fund  and  sent  to  President  Barnaby  C. 
Keeney. 


Dr.  Arnold  became  Dean  of  the  University  in  the  winter  of 
1946,  with  his  academic  province  extended  to  the  Graduate 
School,  Pembroke  College,  and  Veterans'  College  as  well  as 
The  College.  He  had  served  as  Co-ordinator  of  the  War  Ef- 
fort at  Brown,  with  his  office  the  clearing-house  of  various 
military  activities  on  the  Campus.  He  helped  the  student 
choose  the  Reserve  status  in  which  he  was  best  qualified  and 
in  which  he  was  most  needed;  a  part  of  this  routine  was  the 
maintenance  of  each  student's  military  history  in  the  Re- 
corder's Office.  Dean  Arnold  worked  with  the  military  units 
at  Brown.  He  co-ordinated  Brown's  Physical  Fitness  program 
(remember  the  obstacle  course  on  the  Back  Campus?),  the 
Department  of  Health,  and  the  Division  of  War  Courses  with 
its  special  curriculum  for  students  and  ESMWT  courses  in 
Southern  New  England. 

In  this  connection.  Dean  Arnold  was  also  responsible  for 
organizing  the  administration  and  curriculum  so  as  to  "pro- 
vide the  most  alert,  imaginative,  and  effective  relationship  of 
the  student  body  as  a  whole  and  of  each  individual  student  in 
the  war  effort."  He  was  in  a  position  to  recommend  changes 
in  degree  requirements,  curriculum,  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

During  the  war,  he  urged  students  to  stay  with  their  books 
as  long  as  they  could,  to  finish  as  much  of  the  job  as  possible. 
"Until  the  time  comes  for  military  service,"  he  said,  "'you  can 
serve  your  country  best  by  doing  your  best  in  College." 

He  was  now  President  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Vice-President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  College  Entrance  Certification  Board.  (He 
was  later  Chairman  of  this  expanded  agency,  renamed  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  was  active  during  the 
period  when  the  Educational  Testing  Service  was  set  up.  A 
Trustee  of  the  latter,  he  was  Chairman  of  its  Finance  Commit- 
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ABOVE:  Commencement  speaker  at  Tufts  in  1950,  Provost  Arnold  also  re- 
ceived on  honorary  LL.D.  for  "unselfish  aid"  to  higher  education. 


BELOW:    At   the   Keeney    Installation    in    1955,    Dr.    Arnold    marched    with 
President  Emeritus  Wriston.  The  Provost  appreciated  academic  pomp. 


tee  last  year.  His  extraordinary  wartime  duties  with  the 
atomic  bomb  project  had  been  carried  out  by  this  time — there 
is  reference  elsewhere  to  this  episode) . 

After  the  War  he  was  a  leader  in  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Guidance  Center,  jointly  set  up  on  College  Hill  by 
the  seven  Rhode  Island  colleges.  He  served  on  a  professional 
advisory  panel  to  evaluate  credit  for  courses  taken  by  Rhode 
Islanders  while  in  the  armed  forces  and,  in  general,  to  appraise 
their  educational  experience. 

The  First  Provost  of  Brown 

Someone  has  said  that  the  functions  of  certain  administrative 
posts  at  Brown  have  developed  around  the  talent  of  the  in- 
dividual, rather  than  fitting  the  person  to  a  portfolio.  Such 
was  true  of  the  late  Vice-President  Bigelow.  It  was  especially 
true  of  Sam  Arnold  as  Provost.  He  was  the  first  to  hold  this 
title,  in  May,  1949. 

As  Provost,  he  served  "as  general  executive  officer  for  the 
University,  taking  over  the  main  duties  of  administrative  man- 
agement in  order  to  free  the  time  of  the  President  for  matters 
of  policy  and  special  projects."  He'd  added  new  duties  away 
from  Brown,  too,  as  the  first  President  of  the  Association  of 
Naval  NROTC  Colleges.  (He  enjoyed  being  a  guest  on  one 
of  the  Navy's  Midshipman  Cruises.)  He'd  been  active  in  the 
Eastern  College  Personnel  Officers  Association  and  National 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators;  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Academic  Deans. 
Long  before,  he'd  been  President  of  the  Eastern  Association 
of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
national  organization  of  the  same  name. 

Provost  he  was,  a  busy  and  a  good  one.  But  he  found  time 
still  for  community  and  national  service.  He  served  on  a  num- 
ber of  State  commissions  at  the  request  of  Governor  Roberts 
of  Rhode  Island:  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  for  example; 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Providence  Civil  Defense  Advisory 
Committee,  too.  He  was  active  on  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Educational  Television,  in  addition  to  serving  on  a  national 
committee  in  the  same  area  for  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation. For  the  ACE,  too,  he  headed  a  special  study  group  on 
military  training  and  research  programs  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, an  effort  to  co-ordinate  these  with  national  security 
measures.  This  culminated  in  the  National  Conference  for 
Mobilization  of  Education.  He  represented  Brown  at  the 
ACE's  conference  on  emergency  problems  in  higher  educa- 
tion. He  was  on  the  national  selection  committee  for  Fulbright 
awards.  He  headed  a  State  committee  to  consider  the  knotty 
problem  of  "released  time"  for  religious  instruction  of  public 
school  students.  He  sat  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  R.  I. 
School  of  Design.  He  kept  his  membership  in  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors. 

For  each  assignment  in  a  new  field,  he  studied  diligently  to 
acquire  some  authority  on  the  subject.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  R.  I.  Branch  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port, Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  of  the  R.  I.  Com- 
munity Chest  (later  the  United  Fund),  and  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Section  and  executive  committeeman  on  the  Mid- 
Century  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 
He  might  labor  locally,  as  on  an  Episcopal  committee  (though 
a  Congregationalist)  to  study  the  State's  facilities  for  higher 
education  or  on  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  might  journey  afield,  as  when  he  helped  sur- 
vey the  standards  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  Prov- 
idence he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  a 
Director  of  the  Narragansett  Electric  Co.  He  took  such  re- 
sponsibilities conscientiously. 

The  Provost  was  not  much  of  a  man  for  vacations:  he 
stayed  with  the  job.  One  concession  to  the  summer  season 
was  commuting  from  Bristol  Highlands,  where  he'd  quahaug 
a  bit,  play  a  rubber  of  bridge,  and  enjoy  his  friends;  his  fam- 
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ily,  and  his  grandchildren  as  they  came  along.  A  stalwart  Red 
Sox  fan,  he'd  get  to  a  few  games,  but  more  and  more  pho- 
tography became  his  number  one  hobby.  This  winter  he'd  been 
invited  to  speak  before  the  Florida  Brown  Club,  and  Pres- 
ident Keeney  had  told  him  to  take  a  real  holiday  then. 

Through  his  long  association  with  the  University,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold has  had  a  gracious  lady  at  his  side,  sharing  his  capacity 
for  kindness  and  friendship.  He  married  Vera  Stockard  on 
June  24,  1920.  They  have  three  sons:  David  Stockard  Ar- 
nold, Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Jr.,  '45,  and  Henry  Jerome  Arnold 
'50.  There  are  five  grandchildren  who  gave  validity  to  the 
Christmas  cards  from  "Grandpa  and  Grandma  Arnold."  The 
Provost's  mother  also  survives;  a  brother,  Arthur;  and  two 
sisters,  Grace  L.  Arnold  '27  and  Mrs.  May  Sample. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  in  Providence  was  full  at 
noon  on  Saturday,  Dec.  15.  Though  it  is  large,  there  were 
mourners  standing,  and  it  was  a  saddened  company,  repre- 
sentative of  all  walks  of  life  in  the  community.  The  Chaplain 
of  the  University  participated  with  the  clergy  of  the  Church, 
in  which  the  Provost  had  been  a  Deacon.  Not  the  least  of  the 
beauty  and  reverence  and  affection  of  the  service  was  the  mu- 
sic by  120  undergraduates,  the  Choirs  of  Brown  and  Pem- 
broke. 


Speaking  for  the  Town 

DR.  Samuel  T.  Arnold  was  successively  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  Dean  (under  various  titles), 
and  Provost  of  Brown  University,  but  all  these  offices  merged 
themselves  into  a  well-beloved  institution  known  as  Sam  Ar- 
nold. The  nickname  of  genuine  affection  carried  with  it  a  deep 
respect  for  the  unostentatious  achievements  of  a  man  who 
was  humble  in  the  scriptural  meaning. 

Sam  Arnold  never  sought  anything  for  himself  or  for  the 
benefit  of  his  career  in  all  his  life,  and  that  was  why  assign- 
ments, duties,  distinctions,  and  plain  hard  work  sought  him 
out:  because  he  was  Sam — trustworthy,  capable,  honest,  and 
cheerful.  Other  men  have  these  qualities  too,  but  without 
drawing  to  themselves  in  so  full  a  measure  the  unreluctant 
regard  in  which  he  was  held.  His  secret  (probably  unknown 
to  himself)  was  a  natural  goodness  of  heart,  even  innocence, 
which  had  no  room  for  guile,  tricks,  or  sham.  His  life  was 
testimony  of  the  power  in  a  competitive  world  of  uncalculat- 
ing  goodness. 

This  was  the  kind  of  man  Sam  Arnold  was:  whenever  he 
talked,  people  listened  to  him  not  only  because  they  liked  him 
personally,  but  mainly  because  he  was  a  monument  of  com- 
mon sense  and  put  forward  his  views  modestly.  Whatever  dis- 
agreements might  whirl  about  the  issue  under  discussion,  there 
was  no  disagreement  about  Sam  Arnold:  he  was  incapable  of 
factionalism  of  mind,  bias  of  judgment,  or  small  prejudices. 
If  tempers  rose,  he  was  as  steady  as  a  rock;  in  such  events, 
his  first  thoughts  were  usually  men's  sober  second  thoughts. 
His  own  humility  was  an  active  and  positive  force. 

A  native  kindliness,  which  was  reflected  in  his  gentle  face, 
governed  his  actions,  but  not  indiscriminately.  As  an  important 
executive,  he  had  to  say  "no"  frequently,  but  he  said  "no" 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  petitioner  thanked  him  instead  of 
stumping  out  of  his  office.  Inside  him  was  a  core  of  integrity 
which  everybody  who  knew  him  sensed  was  a  citadel  that 
could  not  be  forced  or  stormed;  and  that  integrity  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  and  good  repute  of  the  institution  which  he 
loved  and  worked  for  with  an  unwearying  devotion — Brown 
University. 

A  man  always  felt  better  after  he  had  met  and  talked  with 
Sam  Arnold:  he  was  a  man  one  was  always  glad  to  see.  He 
smiled  and  chuckled  rather  than  laughed;  his  voice  was  ever 


low;  his  was  the  wisdom  not  of  the  shrewd  but  of  the  true. 
The  luminosity  of  that  rare  personality  will  continue  to  shine 
around  the  halls  and  in  the  long  memory  of  the  University, 
as  well  as  in  the  community,  that  will  no  longer  have  the  sweet 
presence  of  Sam  Arnold. 

— An  Editorial  in  the  Providence  Journal  Bulletin 


Four  Tributes 


PRESIDENT  Keenly:  "The  Provost  has  been  at  Brown  since 
he  entered  with  the  Class  of  1913.  He  has  been  devoted 
as  student,  alumnus.  Professor,  Dean,  and  Provost. 

"Much  of  the  progress  of  the  University  in  this  half-century 
has  been  due  to  his  quiet  and  effective  work.  Most  of  us  who 
serve  the  University  are  better  servants  because  we  have 
profited  from  his  patient  and  cheerful  guidance.  His  death 
leaves  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled,  but  we  shall  try  to  build 
around  it." 

President  Emeritus  Wriston:  "He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  educators  in  the  entire  country.  He  had  served  in  many 
capacities  quite  outside  of  Brown  University,  and,  in  every 
office  he  held,  his  influence  was  magnified  by  integrity  so  firm 
that  everyone  recognized  it  instantly. 

"Among  Brown  men  he  was  probably  the  best  known  of  any 
single  individual  and  was  held  in  universal  affection  as  well 
as  respect.  The  loss  to  this  institution  and  to  education  at 
large  is  irreparable." 

Governor  Roberts:  "Dr.  Arnold's  death  is  a  tragic  loss  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  An  internationally  known  scientist, 
he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  field  of  education  and  to  gen- 
erations of  Brown  men.  He  possessed  the  rare  qualities  of 
humility  and  versatility  which  permitted  him  to  participate  in 
social,  business,  and  government  affairs  in  the  State  and  com- 
munity. His  loss  is  a  great  one,  and  I  have  lost  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend." 

Dean  Bergethon,  who  was  the  Chapel  speaker  on  Dec. 
14,  two  days  after  the  death  of  the  Provost,  said: 

"A  University  is  many  things:  buildings  and  budgets, 
courses  and  credits,  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  an  institution 
and  outlasts  the  time  of  any  single  person.  It  is  a  short,  ex- 
citing phase  in  the  life  of  generations  of  students. 

"In  the  life-time  of  a  University  the  years  are  moments,  and 
the  most  singular  events  pass  with  little  more  than  a  ripple  into 
the  even  flow  of  its  history.  Its  life  is  the  sum  of  the  thousands 
of  persons  and  public  experiences  of  the  individuals  who  take 
part  in  its  activities  over  the  decades. 

"Never  can  any  one  person  be  the  University.  Only  rarely 
does  a  single  human  being  place  a  lasting  imprint  on  its  char- 
acter and  personality.  Samuel  T.  Arnold  was  one  of  those 
rare  people. 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  Sam  Arnold;  I'd  like  to  make  him 
live  for  you  as  he  will  always  live  for  me.  But  I  think  I  cannot 
do  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the  tribute  in  this  morning's  Prov- 
idence Journal.  (Dean  Bergethon  read  the  editorial,  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere  on  this  page. — Ed. ) 

"As  you  turn  towards  your  homes  and  the  future  of  the 
New  Year,  you  will — knowing  and  unknowing — carry  with 
you  some  of  the  life  that  Sam  Arnold  gave  to  this  institution 
and  some  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  endowed  it  for  the  years 
to  come. 

"He  would  not  have  wished  us  to  waste  ourselves  in  grief. 
He  lived  well  and  joyfully.  We  will  appreciate  his  gift  to 
Brown  and  us  best  in  also  living  well  and  joyfully.  May  you 
therefore  celebrate  Christmas  in  gladsome  spirit  and  refresh 
yourselves  for  a  New  and  Happy  Year.  May  you — and  I — 
when  we  return,  carry  on  with  the  love  and  in  the  spirit  which 
so  singularly  marked  Sam  Arnold." 
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THE  1913  LIBER  predicted 

a  bright  future  for  Sam 

Arnold.  Below— his  Senior  photo. 


THE  UNIVERSITY'S  PORTRAIT  of  the  Provost 
was  the  gift  of  the  New  York  Brown  Club  in  1955. 


An  Arnold  Album 


WITH  THIS  PHOTO,  1931 

dedicated  its  Liber  to  the 

new  Dean  of  Undergraduates. 
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NEW  FRIENDS:  Provost 

Arnold  greeted  Freshmen 

at  their  1955  Reception. 
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COMMENCEMENT  was  his 
responsibility  and  joy. 
Dr.  Arnold  last  June. 


hi 


Lome  times  it  is  difficult  to  recognizle- 
rhegpfatmess  your  neighbor  possesses 
m  tmougm  east  to  perceive-  his  lovabl& 

CHAKACTERISTlCS. 

GAM  ARNOLD,  PKOVQST  OF  BKOWSJ  UNIVERSITY, 
WAS  C3CNTL&  KINDLY  AND  JOVIAL,  AND  AMOnG- 
THOSE:  WHO  KNEW  HIM, MIS  POPULARITY  WAS 
UNIVERSAL,  BUT  MANY  WERE  IGNORANT  OF 
THE-  TREMENDOUS  SCOPE  OF  HIS  ENDEAVORS 
THE  BRILLIANCE  OF  HIS  ADMINISTRATION  . 

IN  SPITE  OF  HIS  VARIED  RESPONSIBILITIES 
HE  FOUND  TIME  TO  INDULGE  HIS  INTEREST 
IN  ATHLETICS. 

HE  WAS  A  REGULAR  FOLLOWER  OF  BROWN'S 
FOOTBALLTEAMS,  A  STUDENT  OF  BASEBALL 
WHO  OFTEN  ASTOUNDED  THOSE  CLOSE: TO 
THE  GAME  WITH  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  Of-  IT. 

HE  WAS  AN  AVID  FAN,  WITH  HIS  LOYALTY  GOING 
TO  THE  BOSTON  RED  Soy. . 

WONDER  IF  HE  EVER  CONSIDERED  "THE  SIZE 
OF  HIS  OWN  LE61ON  OF  ADORING  PANS  ? 

GPEAT  WERE  HIS  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ACADEMIC 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  US,  BUT  GREATER  THAN 
THESE  WAS  HIS  HUMANITY. 


1953  FACULTY  SHOW:  Provost 
and  President  awaited  their 
cue  to  carry  a  ladder  gaily. 


HE  WAS  still  Dean  to  many, 
as  in  this  sports  page  tribute 
in  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin  by  an  artist  friend. 

II 
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His  Last  Day 
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THE  Provost  always  came  early  to  his  office  in  University 
Hall.  Sometimes  he  came  directly,  entering  the  Campus 
through  the  archway  of  Faunce  House;  again,  he  might  swing 
around  by  way  of  the  Quadrangle.  At  any  rate,  he  liked  that 
good  start  on  the  day.  Only  at  seven-thirty  could  he  and  his 
secretary,  Betty  Poole,  have  an  uninterrupted  hour  to  or- 
ganize and  attack  the  stack  of  paper  that  came,  directly  or  by 
referral,  to  his  desk.  It  was  the  University's  clearing-house 
for  so  much. 

That  was  the  way  it  began  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  12.  The 
Provost  thanked  Mrs.  Poole  for  the  orderliness  of  what  they 
were  to  tackle,  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  could  work.  When  she  went  out  for  the  coffee  at 
8:15,  she  remarked  that  it  was  a  rough  week — not  an  un- 
pleasant calendar  but  a  crowded  one. 

The  Provost  had  been  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
week,  attending  meetings  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Lots  of  old  friends  there 
— he'd  been  President  nine  or  10  years  back.  He  remarked 
that  Bill  Selden,  once  of  the  administrative  staff  at  Brown, 
had  made  a  good  speech  on  accreditation.  They  were  both 
fond  of  Bill. 

They'd  worked  Saturday  on  the  Provost's  return,  catching 
up.  With  his  grandchildren  on  the  family  Christmas  card,  he 
was  reminded  that  they  might  enjoy  going  down  to  the  Cape 
for  a  ride  on  the  miniature  railroad.  He  talked  about  a  week- 
end visit  to  his  89-year-old  mother,  an  invalid  in  a  Fall  River 
nursing  home.  He  dropped  in  on  a  fraternity  "at  home"  in  the 
Quadrangle.  On  Sunday,  he  was  ready  for  duty  at  church  at 
the  guest-book  and  saved  the  program  of  the  service  as  usual 
for  his  mother. 

At  Table  ivith  the  Chemists 

Monday  was  always  a  bright  spot  in  the  week,  for  it  was  the 
day  of  the  luncheon  of  the  Chemistry  Department  at  the 
Faculty  Club.  He  hated  to  miss  one  of  those  gatherings:  that 
was  his  crowd.  He  liked  the  friendliness  and  the  shoptalk. 
After  all,  he  was  a  chemist;  these  informal  meals  kept  him 
posted  on  what  was  going  on  in  chemistry — at  Brown,  in  the 
world.  But  this  morning  the  U.H.  "business  meeting"  had 
lasted  into  the  noon-hour.  (It  was  a  "business  meeting"  when 
the  President  called  him  in  with  Vice-President  Appleget  and 
Vice-President  Cochran;  it  was  an  "academic  meeting"  when 
the  Deans  were  included.)  No  chemists  that  day — he'd  missed 
seeing  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  at  the  Cranston  Armory  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Council  of  Defense,  he'd  had  a 
picture  taken  for  a  new  identification  card  which  would  give 
him  access  to  areas  around  Narragansett  Bay  not  covered  by 
earlier  ID  credentials.  He  complained  about  this  when  he'd 
returned  to  his  office:  "They  wouldn't  let  me  smile.  I  don't  like 
a  photo  that  isn't  smiling."  Because  he  was  cold,  he  said,  he'd 
let  Mrs.  Poole  light  the  fire  in  the  fireplace,  knowing  she  al- 
ways liked  that  touch  of  grace  there.  Usually  he  preferred  a 
cool  office,  with  a  window  often  open.  That  afternoon  she'd 
given  him  his  messages  before  the  comfortable  hearth. 

Later,  he  joined  the  Chaplain  and  an  officer  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Foundation  at  dinner  in  the  Faculty  Club,  leav- 
ing there  for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Council  at  Marvel  Gym.  He  took  part  in  a  lively  discussion. 

The  routine  of  the  office  continued,  with  all  the  mail,  all  the 
callers,  all  the  appointments.  During  a  chat  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  he'd  asked  for  something  from  the  files 
and  then  kidded  Mrs.  Poole  about  finding  it  so  promptly.  He 
hesitated  to  praise  her  in  public  for  such  efficiency,  he  said, 
with  mild  mirth  in  his  eyes.  She  loved  it;  it  was  wonderful  to 
work  for  a  man  like  that.  After  all,  here  she  was  still  in  his 
office  after  five  years — five  years  after  committing  herself  to 
"two  months"  to  "fill  in." 

BROWN   ALUMNI   MONTHLY 


He'd  gone  to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing.  Technically,  he  wasn't  any  longer  a  member  of  that, 
nor  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  nor  the  Committee  on  Dra- 
matic Productions,  nor  the  Board  of  Editors  of  this  magazine. 
But  he  went,  out  of  interest,  and  the  meeting  was  better  for  it. 
"He's  still  a  Dean  at  heart,"  Mrs.  Poole  thought  to  herself. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  building,  he'd  dropped  by  to  chat  with 
the  Business  Manager,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  the  Purchasing  Agent.  After  dinner  he  went  to 
the  home  of  John  Haley  '19  to  look  at  some  documentary 
films.  He  remarked  on  the  performance  of  some  friends  in  the 
sequences  on  cancer  research;  he  contributed  to  the  talk  of  a 
new  University  motion  picture. 

On  Wednesday,  the  dictation  had  been  considerable;  papers 
went  in  and  out  of  that  top  drawer  as  he  shuffled  priorities. 
The  minutes  of  a  Commencement  subcommittee  were  ready 
for  distribution.  He  had  his  appointment  with  one  of  the 
coaches;  with  the  Recorder  he  checked  over  some  material 
for  the  Catalogue.  His  friend,  Dr.  Marshall  Fulton,  looked  in 
after  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee in  Dr.  Keeney's  office.  Dr.  Fulton  wanted  to  see  "his  son." 
This  was  a  good-humored  reference  to  the  Provost's  going 
with  him  to  a  "father-and-son"  baseball  evening.  The  Provost 
thought  the  Doctor  had  an  adequate  family  already,  since  the 
eighth  Fulton  child,  a  daughter,  had  recently  been  bom. 

It  Was  His  Turn  in  Chapel 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  the  Provost  had  taken  out  his 
Bible  to  practice  reading  the  Lesson  for  Chapel.  Later,  he'd 
picked  up  his  gown  and  one  of  his  honorary  degree  hoods  before 
noon,  crossed  the  College  Green,  robed,  and  presided  over  the 
special  Christmas  Chapel.  He  read  the  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Luke,  listened  to  the  new  Brass  Chorale  performing  in 
public  for  the  first  time,  gave  the  University's  Christmas  greet- 
ing to  the  students  in  Sayles. 

Luncheon  had  something  to  do  with  the  Navy's  proposal 
for  University  cooperation  in  a  recruiting  and  training  pro- 
gram for  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  at  New  London. 
Back  in  the  office.  Dean  Durgin  talked  with  him  about  a  stu- 
dent fracas  the  night  before  that  had  started  when  Providence 
College  students  came  up  the  Hill  to  taunt  the  Brown  men 
about  the  hockey  game.  Three  Sophomores  came  in  to  make 
their  proposal  for  a  1959  Lectureship,  felt  his  interest,  ac- 
cepted his  suggestions.  (He  wished  he  had  more  student  con- 
tacts as  Provost.)  John  Mclntyre  brought  in  some  information 
compiled  for  a  meeting  of  the  Lectureship  Committee  the  next 
day,  and  Librarian  Jonah  talked  with  him  on  the  phone  about 
it.  The  Provost  made  some  calls  having  to  do  with  a  pro- 
posed evening  with  the  Journal  sports  staff,  in  the  tradition  of 
the  "Milner  Dinners."  He  set  up  a  meeting  to  deal  with 
Brown's  part  in  the  intercollegiate  Faculty  Tuition  Exchange. 
He  talked  on  the  phone  with  a  student  who  was  trying  to  make 
WBRU  an  FM  station.  His  last  memo  was  about  this. 

Behind  his  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  gracious  room,  the 
electric  clock  showed  the  passing  seconds.  He'd  brought  it 
downstairs  with  him  when  he  left  the  Dean's  Office  on  the 
second  floor.  Because  the  Provost  had  run  out  of  Christmas 
cards,  Mrs.  Poole  went  out  to  get  some  more.  He  waited  for 
the  change  from  the  ten-dollar  bill,  having  failed  to  get  a  check 
cashed  earlier.  As  a  Director  of  the  Citizens  Savings  Bank,  he 
was  preparing  to  attend  a  family  party  for  the  employees  at 
a  country  club.  He  promised  to  behave  himself:  he'd  have  his 
one  sherry.  He  left  for  home  and  a  change  of  clothes.  It  had 
been  a  good  day  in  a  good  week. 

After  a  half-hour  at  home,  he  told  Mrs.  Arnold  he'd  be  going. 
They'd  had  a  nice  chat.  She  watched  from  a  window  as  he 
walked  up  Euclid  Ave.  When  he  turned  onto  Thayer  at  the 
corner,  she  pulled  down  the  curtain. 


A  few  minutes  later  a  young  Pembroke  student  found  him 
face  down  on  the  sidewalk  of  Olive  St.  near  his  garage,  his 
car  keys  in  hand.  Sergeant  McCoy  was  called  over  from  the 
Campus  to  identify  his  friend.  When  the  ambulance  arrived 
with  the  Police  Rescue  Squad,  a  doctor  said  the  Provost  had 
died  immediately  of  an  acute  heart  attack. 

Within  an  hour,  it  seemed,  everyone  in  Providence  had 
heard  the  bad  news.  Providence  thought  a  lot  of  Sam  Arnold. 

The  Empty  Office 

A  University  officer  had  a  curious  nightmare  that  night:  In 
it,  he  came  downstairs  to  the  Provost's  Office.  The  secretary 
told  him  to  go  right  in;  he  knocked  and  opened  the  door.  The 
desk  was  gone,  the  bookcases  were  gone,  with  the  file  of  Libers 
and  all  the  rest,  the  rugs,  the  chairs,  the  grandfather  clock,  the 
illustrated  map  of  Narragansett  Bay  over  the  fireplace — every 
trace  of  the  usual  occupant  had  been  removed.  The  walls  even 
showed  the  faded  areas  where  pictures  had  once  hung.  The 
room  was  completely  and  desolately  empty. 

The  illusion  was  so  vivid  that,  for  reassurance  first  thing  the 
next  morning,  the  Vice-President  looked  into  that  office.  No, 
the  desk  was  as  the  Provost  had  left  it  the  night  before.  The 
familiar  knobkerry  was  weighing  down  papers.  The  clock  was 
changing  the  seconds.  There  was  a  package  from  Fred  Broom- 
head  in  Arizona — honey,  probably.  There  was  evidence  of 
Christmas  shopping.  Mrs.  Poole  spoke  of  one  greeting  card 
that  had  come  addressed  to  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Brown."  The 
"Brown"  had  been  crossed  out  and  "Arnold"  substituted,  but 
the  record  of  the  unconscious  linking  was  there.  Sometimes 
you're  right  when  you're  careless. 

Mr.  Wriston's  newest  book,  "Diplomacy  in  a  Democracy," 
was  on  the  corner  of  the  desk.  The  Provost  wanted  it  auto- 
graphed, along  with  another  he  was  going  to  give  as  a  Christ- 
mas present. 

Near  the  desk  was  the  new  camera  the  Provost  had  recently 
bought — to  everyone's  dismay!  You  see,  the  Rhode  Island 
Brown  Club  had  gained  his  grudging  willingness  to  permit  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  on  Jan.  15.  Alumni  from  all  over,  former 
associates  like  General  Groves  of  the  Manhattan  Project  and 
President  Coles  of  Bowdoin,  and  others  were  going  to  join 
the  local  people  in  this  compliment.  And  they  were  going  to 
give  the  Provost  a  good  camera.  What  more  appropriate  gift? 
He  always  had  fun  taking  pictures,  taking  them  and  sending 
prints  to  everyone  in  them.  He'd  gotten  to  be  a  pretty  decent 
photographer,  and  the  half-dozen  envelopes  of  prints  lately 
delivered  from  the  Photo  Lab  showed  how  he  had  indulged 
the  hobby.  And  he'd  gone  out  and  bought  another  camera 
himself,  not  knowing!  He  chuckled  at  this  joke  on  him:  they'd 
probably  have  given  him  a  camera  that  was  even  better.  (The 
first  picture  he  took  with  the  new  camera  was  one  of  Univer- 
sity Hall.) 

Captain  Lyons  of  the  Naval  ROTC  came  in.  He  and  his 
officers  were  wearing  mourning  bands  on  their  sleeves.  He 
tried  to  say  something  to  Mrs.  Poole  and  didn't  succeed  very 
well.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  President 
of  the  School  of  Design  looked  in.  Out  in  the  hall,  members  of 
the  Faculty  encountered  each  other,  shaking  their  heads, 
speaking  low.  The  phone  didn't  ring  in  the  office.  The  chair 
was  empty.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  fireplace. 

For  the  Thursday  Chapel,  the  program  had  been  changed. 
"Now  praise  we  great  and  famous  men"  was  the  Choir's  spe- 
cial anthem.  It  was  heard  in  silence,  although  one  lug  read  his 
Herald  as  usual,  even  the  headline  which  said:  "Samuel  Arnold 
Dies;  Nationally  Famous  Educator  Devoted  Life  to  Brown." 
The  President  had  a  struggle  starting  and  finishing  the  Psalm. 
As  the  Chaplain  said,  "No  one  in  this  University  has  any  heart 
for  his  own  words  today."  The  flag  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
College  Green  was  at  halfmast,  listless  on  a  gray,  bleak  day. 
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A  Modest  Man  Took  Pride  in 


The  Honors  That 
Came  His  Way 


PORTRAIT  of  "The  Laughing  Provost"  hung  on  the  walls  of 
"Burleigh  College"  in  the  Art  Club's  1952  Christmas  Show. 


MOST  OF  THE  HONORS  that  Came  to  Samuel  T.  Arnold — 
and  they  came  by  the  dozens — were  "working  honors." 
They  showed  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellows  in  a 
great  variety  of  endeavors  national  and  local,  but  responsi- 
bilities usually  attended  the  titles.  It  was  not  just  giving  the 
Provost  of  Brown  a  cheer — it  was  giving  him  an  important  job, 
too,  which  he  would  carry  out  faithfully  and  well.  As  one 
newspaperman  wrote  at  the  time  of  his  death,  "the  list  of  or- 
ganizations which  had  honored  him  gives  evidence  how  his 
interests  outflanked  even  his  training  as  a  chemist  and  scien- 
tist." 

But  there  were  other  honors,  too,  demanding  nothing  in 
return.  Such  compliments  included  his  four  honorary  degrees 
and  other  tributes  we  shall  note  below. 

But,  first,  an  interesting  comment  from  an  associate  who 
always  maintained  that  high  office  came  to  Dr.  Arnold  because 
in  it  he  was  effective: 

"He  was  a  wonderful  man  on  a  committee  or  commission. 
In  addition  to  his  own  contribution  to  the  thinking,  you  knew 
he  was  listening  to  others.  He  would  even  remember  what 
your  conviction  had  been  and  why.  He  would  often  say,  'So- 
and-So  feels  very  strongly  about  this.'  He  would  present  an- 
other's opinion,  not  to  bolster  his  own  side  of  an  argument, 
for  he  might  not  agree,  but  to  represent  all  sides  fairly.  He'd 
always  examine  a  point  of  view,  test  an  idea.  Besides  being 
open-minded,  he  had  a  scientist's  faith  in  serendipity — the 
so-called  art  of  accidental  discovery.  It  happens  in  a  lab;  it 
can  happen  in  a  meeting,  too. 

"He  must  have  presided  over  hundreds  of  meetings  in  his 
time.  He  knew  how  to  get  things  considered  and  done,  but 
never  with  any  gavelling  ruthlessness.  He  was  more  of  a 
catalyst.  He  didn't  impose  his  own  feelings,  giving  weight  to 
others'.  Usually  you  got  through  the  agenda  in  good  humor 
and  reasonably  short  order.  Of  course,  there  were  times  when 
he'd  say,  'Let's  talk  about  this  again.  In  the  meantime,  give 
it  some  thought.'  He  wasn't  ducking,  stalling,  or  postponing 
needlessly.  The  decision  in  such  cases  usually  needed  more 
light.  He  was  not  a  man  in  a  dither.  You  could  usually  get 
an  answer;  when  you  deserved  it,  you  could  always  get  back- 
ing. He  was  sound  rather  than  brilliant;  stability  was  in  him. 

"If  popularity  could  put  him  in  ottice,  no  one  could  be  more 
popular  there.  He  never  hogged  the  limelight — the  contrary, 
rather.  He  was  strong  on  follow-up,  willing  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  what  others  did.  A  lot  of  people  who  relied  on  him 
for  counsel  and  leadership  are  going  to  miss  Sam  Arnold." 

As  we  said,  some  recognition  came  along  without  corre- 
sponding responsibilities.   No   one   could   have   received   this 
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more  modestly.  It  was  rather  nice  that  his  first  honorary  de- 
gree was  local — from  the  R.  I.  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1947; 
his  friendly  counsel  was  acknowledged.  Another  Doctor  of 
Science  degree  came  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1953. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  conferred  its  Sc.D.  in  Education  in 

1949,  and  he  spoke  at  the  annual  Trustees'  Dinner.  The  Lan- 
caster citation  remarked  that  he  was  "rare  among  educators" 
in  devoting  "a  long  and  useful  life  to  the  service  of  one  in- 
stitution." "Watching  and  studying  every  eddy  of  educa- 
tional theory  during  his  career,"  the  citation  continued,  "Pro- 
vost Arnold  has  responded  deliberatively  only  to  those  which, 
in  his  clear  judgment,  have  been  good  for  Brown  University. 
This  same  quality  of  sympathetic  understanding  has  distin- 
guished his  relations  with  his  students  and  colleagues." 

The  Provost  was  the  Commencement  speaker  in  Medford  in 

1950,  when  Tufts  conferred  its  LL.D.  on  him.  President  Leon- 
ard Carmichael,  a  former  colleague  at  Brown,  read  this  cita- 
tion: "Beloved  and  skillful  college  administrator,  by  your 
human  wisdom  and  untiring  diligence,  you  have  not  only 
added  to  the  stature  of  your  great  University  but  you  have 
also  unselfishly  aided  in  the  sound  development  of  higher  ed- 
ucation throughout  our  whole  nation." 

He  was  elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Science  from  the  field  of  "administration  and  affairs,"  his 
name  being  bracketed  in  that  category  in  1953  with  Adlai 
Stevenson's.  The  New  England  Association  of  Chemistry 
Teachers,  in  which  he  had  long  played  a  leading  role,  made 
him  an  honorary  member  in  1951. 

"The  Laughing  Provost" 

One  tribute,  received  with  amusement  as  well  as  satisfac- 
tion, came  from  his  friends  at  the  Providence  Art  Club.  When 
the  1952  Christmas  Show  parodied  Brown  as  "Burleigh  Col- 
lege," his  portrait  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  stage  along  with 
those  of  President  Wriston  and  Vice-President  Bigelow.  In  it, 
he  was  represented  as  "The  Laughing  Provost"  in  a  painting 
in  the  style  of  Hals.  The  cast  of  the  show  gave  him  the  flam- 
boyant "portrait."  Dr.  Arnold  relaxed  at  the  Art  Club,  a  genial 
chatter  around  the  fireplace  or  at  the  luncheon  table.  Post- 
cards to  the  Green  Room  reflected  his  wanderings,  his  visits 
to  art  galleries.  At  one  time  he  was  an  industrious  skctcher  in 
the  "Duffers'  Class." 

Dr.  Arnold  was  similarly  at  home  in  the  University  Club  in 
Providence,  sometimes  representing  the  University  as  speaker 
at  the  Christmas  revels.  He  was  also  an  habitue  of  the  Brown 
Faculty  Club;  other  clubs  were  the  Coffee  House  of  New 
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York,  and  the  Brown  Clubs  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 

Alumni  honored  him,  too,  and  the  Brown  University  Club 
in  New  York  initiated  the  project  which  led  to  the  painting  of 
his  portrait  by  Wilfred  I.  Duphiney,  which  hangs  in  University 
Hall's  rotunda.  Support  for  this  commission,  suggested  by  the 
Club  President,  Jimmy  Jemail  '18,  was  prompt  and  easy. 

One  compliment  will  not  come  in  concrete  form,  although 
it  had  been  planned.  Reluctantly,  he  had  acquiesced  to  a 
testimonial  dinner  to  be  sponsored  on  Jan.  15  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Brown  Club.  He  did  not  look  forward  to  the  "fuss," 
but  finally  concluded  it  was  inevitable.  He  insisted  there 
should  be  "no  pressure"  to  get  anyone  to  come.  But  many 
areas  of  his  activity,  not  only  in  the  University  community  and 
alumni  body  but  in  the  community  and  nation,  would  have 
been  represented.  It  was  nice  to  show  their  love  for  Sam  Ar- 
nold, particularly  when  no  overtone  of  impending  retirement 
was  present. 

In  fact,  not  long  before  his  death.  President  Keeney  had 
asked  him  to  plan  to  continue  as  Provost  after  1957,  when,  at 
age  65,  he  might  have  anticipated  retirement  from  University 
service.  That  was  recognition  he  could  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. Provost  Arnold  liked  the  idea. 


ON  THE   navy's  1953  Midshipman  Cruise,  Dr.  Arnold  was  flanked  by  two 

Brown  students.  He  was  President  of  the  newly  formed   National  Association 

of  ROTC  Colleges  and  Universities. 


UNIVERSITY  HOST:  Here  Dr.  Accosino,  itoron  chemist,  was  guest,  with  Sen- 
ator Pastore  sharing  in  the  welcome. 


Recruiting  for 
The  A-Bomb 

Dr.  Arnold's  Most  Amazing  Exploit: 


EVEN  AFTER  THE  WORLD  becam.e  aware  of  the  atom  bomb 
and  labored  to  live  with  it.  Provost  Arnold  never  talked 
much  about  his  part  in  its  creation.  The  imperative  habit  of 
silence  had  been  too  firm  during  the  episode  for  him  to  make 
mention  of  anything  so  intimate  and  commanding.  His  family, 
his  closest  University  associates  will  never  know  very  much 
about  this  chapter  in  his  life,  in  many  ways  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  his  career.  It  made  striking  use  of  his  exceptional 
talents,  his  reputation,  and  his  integrity. 

On  Campus  at  the  time,  it  had  been  known  that  Dr.  Arnold 
was  going  to  be  on  leave  from  his  duties  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege "for  a  semester."  About  all  that  was  said  further  was 
that  another  chemist,  President  Conant  of  Harvard,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee,  had  borrowed 
him  for  "a  vital  job  on  behalf  of  the  War  Department."  From 
then  on,  the  Dean  was  often  away  from  Providence  on  er- 
rands of  mystery  about  which  a  man  from  Maine,  above  all 
others,  would  be  successful  in  holding  his  tongue.  He  was  so 
inconspicuous  about  his  commitment  that  you  didn't  notice  it 
much;  in  those  days,  there  were  many  projects  afoot  on  Col- 
lege Hill — more  than  hush-hush,  unobserved.  You  were  not 
inquisitive  away  from  your  own  area. 

Finally,  with  VJ-Day,  came  the  revelation  of  the  vast  un- 
dertaking that  produced  the  bomb  and  exploded  the  atomic 
age  into  being.  A  few  names  were  mentioned  with  it.  Dean 
Arnold's  one  of  the  first.  He  had  been  at  the  right  hand  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  the  directing  genius  of  it  all. 
Some  of  Dean  Arnold's  time  had  been  spent  in  the  suite  of 
offices  which  bore  the  cover-name  of  Manhattan  Engineers 
District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  headquarters  of  the  "Man- 
hattan Project."  But  Dean  Arnold  also  saw  Los  Alamos  and 
Oak  Ridge.  He  travelled  widely  "seeing  people,"  for  it  was  his 
responsibility  to  recruit  scientists  for  the  bomb  program. 

In  the  Battle  for  Manpower 

Well,  that's  a  capsule  way  to  express  it.  The  job  was  not  so 
simple,  if  you'll  stop  to  think  about  it: 

This  was  wartime,  remember,  with  all  of  its  shortage  of 
manpower;  the  national  competition  for  scientific  brains  was 
terrific — everybody  had  a  crying  need  for  more  of  them  than 
there  were  around.  For  this  special  project,  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  to  go  out  and  pry  such  people  loose  from  war  in- 
dustries, college  training  and  research  programs,  all  the  vital 
agencies.  And  it  could  not  point  out  what  was  afoot,  even  to 
get  technical  labor.  Security  was  paramount.  In  recruiting, 
nothing  could  be  told  beyond  the  fact  that  the  work  was  in 
the  top  interests  of  victory.  Almost  with  a  gag  on  his  mouth, 
Dean  Arnold  had  to  go  out  and  enlist  the  men  he  wanted. 

"Men  with  special  skills,  such  as  chemists,  physicists,  lab- 
oratory technicians,  and  others  presented  many  problems," 
said  the  understating  New  York  Times  later.  "They  were  diffi- 
cult to  find.  The  most  difficult  problems  in  this  line  were  han- 
dled personally  by  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Arnold  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, himself  an  eminent  scientist." 

Of  course,  Sam  Arnold  was  known  to  be  a  good  adminis- 
trator and  scientist.  But  he  was  chosen  for  this  task,  above 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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THE  PRESIDENT  TALKS 
OF  1956  FOOTBALL: 


Is  Indifference 
an  Ivy  Disease? 


CAPTAIN-ELECT  Gil  Robertshaw,  All-Ivy  tackle,  and  his  coach,  Al  Kelley,  at 
the  Broomhead  Dinner.  "Football  is  for  fun,"  Dr.  Keeney  said. 


HE  HAD  NEVER  DISCUSSED  athlctics  in  Chapel  before,  Presi- 
dent Keeney  said,  and  it  gave  the  Sophomores  something 
to  think  about  in  that  December  noon-hour.  Alumni,  though, 
of  course,  long  past  their  Sophomore  days  and  attitudes,  will 
also  find  his  words  a  challenging  essay  on  "College  Spirit."  The 
talk  puts  Ivy  League  football  (and  Brown  sports  in  general)  in 
a  perspective  worth  being  aware  of.  It  was  a  statement  from  a 
man  who  was  an  athlete,  as  well  as  a  scholar,  likes  athletes,  and 
saw  all  the  home  football  games  last  fall  and  at  least  one  away. 

It  had  been  a  good  autumn  for  Brown  athletics  in  many  re- 
spects. The  President  said  he  would  have  thought  that  winning 
seasons  in  soccer  and  cross  country  and  the  victory  of  Brown's 
sailing  team  in  the  Mid-Western  Championships  would  have 
produced  "a  mild  ripple  of  interest."  "I  would  have  thought," 
he  went  on,  "that  a  football  team  that  won  four  of  its  last  five 
games  would  have  aroused  some  excitement  in  the  student 
body.  But  our  teams  are  unnoticed  in  victory  and  castigated 
in  defeat."  He  continued: 

"Before  the  season,  in  my  more  optimistic  moments,  I  had 
hoped  that  this  year's  team  might  equal  last  year's  record  of 
two  victories  and  seven  defeats.  This  optimism  was  not  widely 
shared. 

Why  He  Liked  the  Team 

"This  football  team  has  been  one  of  my  favorite  teams — 
probably  because  it  came  from  nowhere  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  efficiency.  Its  principal  characteristic  was  inexperience,  de- 
spite some  very  good,  experienced  linemen.  As  an  inexperi- 


enced team,  it  made  the  mistakes  of  mind  and  body  that  inex- 
perienced people  make,  but  the  players  learned  from  these 
mistakes.  It  had  a  spirit  and  drive  that  I  have  seldom  seen 
equalled;  it  had  a  courage  and  force  that  were  apparent  both  in 
victory  and  in  defeat.  Two  of  our  losses  came  because  the  ball 
bounced  the  wrong  way;  two  came  because  we  were  out- 
manned,  but  never  outgamed.  In  four  of  our  five  victories,  the 
opposing  team  outgained  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  game — and 
then  fell  apart. 

"This  was  a  made  team  of  made  players,  for  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  the  starters  were  not  felt  to  have  any  great  merit  as 
athletes  when  they  entered  Brown.  They  and  the  other  players 
were  worked  together  into  a  unit  by  the  coaches,  by  the  cap- 
tain, and  by  themselves. 

"It  was  a  team  unnoticed  in  victory.  The  Standing-Room- 
Only  sign  is  always  out  at  rallies,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
standing  room.  There  was  a  lack  of  excitement  on  the  Campus 
and  in  the  stands.  The  atmosphere  in  the  student  section  of 
the  stands  was  more  appropriate  to  a  picnic  than  to  an  athletic 
contest.  The  team  was  castigated  for  losing  by  the  same  sports- 
writers  who  predicted  that  it  would  not  win  a  game.  The  players 
were  treated  as  individuals  in  a  highly  critical  manner  in  con- 
versation and  attitude  by  other  students. 

"I  am  not  a  great  believer  in  school  spirit  of  the  excessive 
kind,"  President  Keeney  said.  "Nor  am  I  a  great  believer  in 
indiiference. 

"Why  do  we  have  athletics?  One  very  good  reason  is  that 
some  people  like  it;  others  do  not, — which  is  all  right.  An- 
other reason  is  that  most  young  men  need  athletics.  There  are 
some  lessons  to  be  gained  from  competition,  though  these  are 
often  exaggerated.  One  of  these  is  perspective,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  learned  in  a  situation  of  over-emphasis.  But  there  is  a 
perspective  on  the  nature  of  pain  and  its  effects.  There  is  a 
perspective  on  the  transitory  nature  of  victory  and  defeat. 
There  is  a  perspective  on  the  relative  importance  of  things. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about  teamwork,  which 
most  of  us  need  to  know  and  few  of  us  are  born  knowing. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about  what  can  be  done  with 
modest  talent  by  persistent  effort.  There  is,  above  all,  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  about  how  difficult  it  is  to  use  your  mind 
and  your  body  simultaneously. 

"I  am  afraid  that  what  some  of  the  members  of  this  year's 
team  have  learned  best  of  all  is  that  an  individual  or  a  group, 
in  achieving  prominence,  stands  almost  alone,  with  fewer  real 
friends  than  an  obscure  person. 

"Ivy  Disease";  Ivy  Virtues 

"There  is  a  thing  called  the  'Ivy  disease,' "  Dr.  Keeney  ob- 
served. "Its  symptoms  are  a  negative  attitude  and  indifference 
— sort  of  a  blah-blah  indifference.  It  is  not  the  indifference  that 
comes  from  the  cultivation  of  real  interests  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things — rather,  the  cultivated  indifference  of  the  dilet- 
tante. 

"But,  partly  because  the  Ivy  League  is  an  act  of  faith,  there 
are  Ivy  virtues  as  well.  One  of  these  is  the  sense  of  proportion 
which  places  athletics  well  below  the  primary  objectives  of  an 
educational  institution,  but  still  as  a  part  of  those  objectives. 

"Another  virtue  is  the  character  of  the  athletes:  They  are 
not  a  separate  group,  unless  you  wish  to  make  them  one.  They 
are  students  of  the  same  calibre  across  the  board  as  other  stu- 
dents. They  are  subject  to  the  same  standards  of  performance, 
academically  and  in  their  conduct.  Moreover,  since  they  are 
prominent,  they  are  perhaps  subject  to  more  unfavorable  at- 
tention if  they  misbehave.  If  they  have  scholarships,  they  have 
them  because  they  are  students  and  desirable  people.  If  they 
have  jobs,  they  have  them  because  they  work  at  them.  Many 
of  them  are  leaders,  if  you  will  let  them  lead. 

"But  the  greatest  of  the  Ivy  virtues  is  that  athletics  can  be 
fun.  That  is  really  what  athletics  is  for,  both  for  those  who  play 
and  for  those  who  do  not." 
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Grants  to  Brown 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


will  inevitably  be  attempting  treatment  of  patients  as  a  primary 
concern.  The  program  at  Brown  and  Yale,  while  of  benefit  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  less  involved  in  personal  attention  to  in- 
dividual cases.  The  colleges'  perspective  on  the  overall  problem 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  more  objective,  and  this  attitude  is  needed 
if  progress  is  to  be  made  most  effectively. 

To  finance  its  central  role  in  the  new  program,  Brown  will 
receive  $97,633  for  the  first  year,  with  $95,750  to  follow  in  each 
of  the  next  two  years  of  the  three  covered  by  the  initial  award. 
(Yale  is  to  get  about  $10,000  more  each  year  for  a  four-year 
period.)  The  investigation  at  Brown  will  be  directed  by  Dr. 
Eric  DenhofT,  Medical  Director  of  the  Meeting  Street  School, 
already  active  and  successful  in  its  work  with  crippled  and  ex- 
ceptional children. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  the  fact  that  the  Meeting  Street 
School  is  in  the  old  brick  building  between  Benefit  and  North 
Main  Sts.  which  was  the  first  home  of  Brown  University  in 
Providence.  The  College  exercises  were  held  in  the  upper  story 
when  it  first  moved  from  Warren  in  1770.  Brown,  then  Rhode 
Island  College,  had  its  center  there  until  University  Hall  was 
completed  in  short  order.  "The  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot" 
had  been  criticized,  so  that  construction  of  the  College  Edifice 
was  started  at  once  on  College  Hill  in  "regions  calm  of  mild  and 
serene  air." 

For  years,  cerebral  palsy  and  mental  retardation  have  been 
regarded  as  virtually  hopeless.  More  recently,  however,  there 
has  been  mounting  evidence  that  many  cases  of  cerebral  palsy 
may  be  preventable.  They  seem  to  stem  from  defects  which 
occur  in  prenatal,  natal,  and  postnatal  phases  of  a  child's  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  Government  program,  the  research  teams  will  collect 
masses  of  information  on  newborn  children,  data  on  family 
histories  and  prenatal  and  pregnancy  history,  and  information 
obtained  through  thorough  physical  and  psychological  ex- 
aminations. Long  periods  will  be  devoted  to  children  who  show 
signs  of  neurological  defects  or  stress.  In  the  search  for  patterns 
which  seem  to  lead  toward  CP  and  mental  retardation,  the  in- 
vestigators will  try  to  assess  the  suspected  roles  of  heredity,  lack 
of  oxygen,  injuries  to  the  fetus  duing  delivery,  infections  in  the 
mother,  the  effects  of  various  drugs  used  by  the  mother,  and 
nutritional  factors. 

To  Meet  a  Need  in  Manpower 

The  other  program  assisted  by  new  Federal  funds  is  that  of 
training  investigators  in  health  research.  While  the  grant  is  from 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  it  is  for  training  research  men  in 
the  general  field  of  sciences  basic  to  health  (without  limitation 
to  the  field  of  cancer) .  The  new  money  will  expand  the  program 
Brown  has  carried  on  for  many  years  without  essential  change 
in  its  policy.  The  initial  grant  of  $113,880  will,  however,  help 
provide  new  quarters  for  this  work.  Some  of  the  money  will 
remodel  and  equip  a  new  laboratory  in  a  building  which  Brown 
has  just  bought  adjacent  to  the  Campus. 

The  first  year's  grant  will  also  pay  salaries  of  Faculty  affiliates 
teaching  in  the  program.  It  will  also  provide  stipends  for  gradu- 
ate students  and  help  finance  research  for  the  first  year.  There- 
after, the  Institute  is  committed  to  make  two  annual  grants  of 
$75,000  each  to  continue  the  expanded  program.  Dr.  I.  Walter 
Wilson  '18,  Chairman  of  our  long-eminent  Biology  Depart- 
ment, says  that  Brown  will  be  able  to  increase  from  30  to  45  the 
number  of  graduate  students  in  research  training.  The  expan- 
sion of  laboratory  space  will  permit  this. 

Actually,  the  allocation  of  funds  to  Brown  is  a  recognition 
of  the  quality  of  the  training  program  in  the  Department  of 


PRESIDENT   KEENEY   was   among   the    recipients   of   Princeton    honorary   de- 
grees when  the  Bicentennial  of  Nassau  Hoi!  was  observed  last  fall.  He  stands 
here  with    President  Stevenson   of   Oberlin,   President   Dickey  of   Dartmouth, 
and  President  Dodds  of  Princeton.  (Photo  by  Wide  World) 


Biology.  Dr.  Wilson  says  the  investment  of  Institute  money 
was  felt  warranted  because  the  University  had  made  such  im- 
portant contributions  in  past  years  to  the  field  of  cancer  re- 
search. Despite  past  physical  limitations.  Brown  has  sent  out 
a  large  number  of  graduate  students  into  the  field  of  research 
and  teaching  in  this  area.  Many  men  who  earned  their  doctor- 
ates at  Brown  are  now  instructing  in  the  nation's  medical 
schools,  while  others  hold  important  positions  in  almost  every 
cancer  research  institution  in  the  country.  Five  men  with  Brown 
doctorates  are  investigators  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
which  is  making  the  present  grant. 

Six  Recent  Cases  in  Point 

Last  year  there  were  three  post-doctoral  fellows  in  the  Brown 
training  program.  They  are  now  engaged  in  cancer  research  at 
lackson  Memorial  Laboratory  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  (which  is 
directed  by  a  former  graduate  student  at  Brown),  in  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  in  the  Pharmacology  Depart- 
ment at  Yale.  Of  three  graduate  students  who  earned  Brown 
Ph.D.'s  last  June,  one  is  now  with  the  Child  Cancer  Research 
Foundation  in  Boston,  a  second  is  doing  atomic  research  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  in  the  Midwest,  and  the  third, 
a  woman,  is  continuing  her  studies  at  Yale  as  the  holder  of  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  from  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

There  are  two  serious  bottlenecks  in  cancer  research  at  pres- 
ent. Dr.  Wilson  points  out:  a  shortage  of  trained  research  per- 
sonnel and  a  shortage  of  laboratories.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  is  systematically  attempting  to  correct  both  deficiencies. 
One  avenue  is  through  the  expansion  of  existing  training  pro- 
grams, as  is  the  case  of  the  grant  to  Brown.  The  other  is  a  three- 
year  $30,000,000  construction  program  being  worked  out  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Research  Facilities, 
of  which  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  member. 

The  Brown  biologist  is  also  a  consultant  of  the  Cancer 
Chemotherapy  Service  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  which  has  been 
given  $20,000,000  to  finance  a  year's  search  for  a  drug  to  cure 
cancer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  screening  panel  which  is  mapping 
animal  tests  with  drugs  and  looking  for  laboratories  to  under- 
take them. 
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ATTENTION  seldom  wanders  at  Advisory  Council  sessions.  The  photo  of  some  1956  delegates  suggests  that  humor  lightens  the  serious  fore. 


Advisory  Council 
Call  Goes  Out 


PERHAPS  in  contrast  to  Homecoming  and  Commencement, 
the  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Council  have  always  been  for 
the  central  core  of  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 
It  is  a  business  meeting,  serious  in  main  (although  entertain- 
ment is  not  missing).  It  summons  those  loyalists  who  represent 
the  most  active  agencies  in  the  alumni  program  and  in  Uni- 
versity support  through  such  organizations. 

President  Robert  H.  Goff  '24  has  issued  the  call  for  the  1957 
session  on  Feb.  8  and  9.  Again  the  Council  will  be  joined  by 
the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries;  Trustees,  Regional  Chair- 
men, and  Class  Agents  of  the  University  Fund;  and  Chairmen 
of  Alumni  Admission  Committees.  The  basic  element,  of 
course,  is  made  up  of  the  Presidents  of  Brown  Clubs  from  all 
over  the  country,  with  others  most  prominent  in  their  work. 

Faced  with  the  challenge  of  the  recently  announced  goal  of 
$30,000,000  in  support  of  Brown  before  its  Bicentennial  less 
than  eight  years  hence,  the  delegates  to  the  Advisory  Council 
will  relate  some  of  their  discussions  to  that  theme.  An  important 
preliminary  will  be  information  about  the  background  of  this 
Development  Program  and  its  intentions.  "Program  for  Prog- 
ress," Vice-President  Thomas  B.  Appleget  '17  will  call  it  in 
introducing  University  spokesmen  at  the  opening  dinner  on 
Friday  night.  It  is  a  good  bet,  too,  that  President  Keeney  will 
dwell  on  the  topic  during  his  Saturday  afternoon  report  on 
"The  State  of  the  University." 

Its  Membership  and  Duties 

Membership  in  the  Advisory  Council  is  specified  in  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Associated  Alumni  as  follows:  the  State  Chairmen 
or  their  appointed  substitutes;  the  President  of  each  local  Brown 
Club  and  of  each  afliliated  organization,  or  their  appointed 
substitutes,  plus  an  additional  delegate  from  each  Club  which 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  50;  officers  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  and  its  Directors;  Alumni  Trustees;  and  all  Past  Presi- 
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dents  of  the  Associated  Alumni.  In  addition,  other  persons  may 
be  present,  though  without  a  vote,  by  invitation. 

Thus  constituted,  the  Advisory  Council  fulfills  its  stipulated 
assignment  to  "further  the  interests  of  the  University  and  the 
Alumni  .  .  .  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  University  and 
members  of  the  Associated  Alumni  .  .  .  gather  such  informa- 
tion, make  such  recommendations,  and  take  such  action  as  shall 
best  serve  to  discharge  its  primary  purpose."  With  closed  ses- 
sions and  off-the-record  comment,  the  Council  has  unusual 
sources  of  information,  great  latitude  in  discussion,  power,  and 
influence.  The  business  of  the  Council  includes  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  Alumni  Trustee,  the  Athletic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  certain  offices  in  the  Associated  Alumni  (including, 
this  year,  Treasurer). 

Because  the  program  of  the  week  end  has  come  to  hold  such 
interest  and  importance,  the  custom  since  the  War  has  been 
to  augment  the  basic  group  by  the  invitation  method  legally 
sanctioned.  However,  four  years  ago  it  was  felt  that  the  Council 
had  become  too  big  for  its  business  session,  with  some  disturb- 
ance of  the  regional  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  what  Uni- 
versity officers  and  others  had  to  say  was  "too  good  not  to  have 
more  of  the  representative  alumni  hear  it."  The  plan  for  1957 
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again  will  provide  a  means  of  attaining  both  benefits:  the  Coun- 
cil will  be  limited  to  its  basic  group  for  the  business  session, 
but  auxiliary  meetings  will  be  scheduled  for  the  specialists — 
University  Fund  workers,  Class  Secretaries  and  Reunion  Chair- 
men, those  interested  in  admissions,  etc.  An  experimental  meet- 
ing will  also  bring  Brown  Club  officers  together  for  a  workshop 
discussion  of  Club  problems  and  programs. 

Highlights  of  the  Days'  Program 

All  alumni  back  for  the  week  end  will  be  together  for  such 
inclusive  events  as  a  reception  at  the  Keeneys,  open  house  at 
Alumni  House,  dinner  at  the  Sharpe  Refectory,  visits  to  the 
classrooms,  sports  events  (basketball  against  Providence  Col- 
lege, hockey  against  Yale,  wrestling  against  Cornell,  swimming 
against  Wesleyan ) ,  and  the  Saturday  afternoon  session  which 
summarizes  the  individual  group  meetings  and  in  general  "talks 
Brown." 

The  preliminary  schedule  of  events,  arranged  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Roger  W.  Shattuck  '29,  includes  these  attrac- 
tions on  Friday.  Feb.  8:  Registration  at  Alumni  House,  59 
George  St.,  starting  at  9.  Visits  to  undergraduate  classes  and 
labs,  9  to  2.  Tea  at  the  President's  House,  4:30.  Open  house  at 
Alumni  House,  6:30.  Dinner  at  Sharpe  Refectory,  7:30. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  9,  the  day  will  start  with  a  Dutch-treat 
breakfast  in  the  Ivy  Room.  Sharpe  Refectory.  The  9  o'clock 
group  meetings  will  have  these  place  assignments:  Brown  Uni- 
versity Fund  Conference,  with  the  general  meeting  in  Faunce 
House  Art  Gallery  followed  by  a  session  for  Class  Agents  in 
the  same  room  and  a  session  for  Regional  Workers  in  the  Glee 
Club  Room  of  Faunce  House.  Association  of  Class  Secretaries, 
annual  meeting,  Faunce  House  Theatre  Lounge.  A  joint  confer- 
ence for  Brown  Club  Presidents  and  Brown  Club  Admission 
Committees  in  the  Corporation  Room  of  University  Hall. 


After  a  coffee  break,  the  Advisory  Council  will  be  convened 
at  1 1  in  the  Faunce  House  Theatre  for  the  delegates  and  official 
guests.  The  Advisory  Council  Luncheon  will  be  in  Sharpe  Re- 
fectory at  1:15,  followed  by  the  general  Convocation  in  Upper 
Manning  Hall,  President  Goff  presiding.  Results  of  the  morning 
voting  will  be  announced  by  Ralph  R.  Crosby  '26,  Chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  Gavin  A.  Pitt  '38,  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Brown  University  Fund  for  1957,  will  make  his 
report,  followed  by  the  awards  for  outstanding  performances 
in  the  1956  campaign.  John  M.  Heffernan  '28,  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Recreation,  will  give  an  informal  picture  of  intramural 
sports  and  other  activities  of  his  division.  President  Keeney's 
talk  will  provide  the  climax  of  a  busy,  fruitful  day. 


FACULTY  publications  caught  the  delegates  eye  lost  year. 


THE  ALUMNI  like  to  hear  the  Faculty.  Provost  Arnold  briefed  last  year's  speakers:  Profs.  Drucker,  Taft,  and   Lopez-Morillas. 
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COLD  WEATHER  at  the  game  is  reflected  in  the  faces 
of  Iron  Man  Captain,  Hal  Broda  '27,  and  Mrs.  Broda, 
Tuss  McLaughry,  and  Hank  Letoile  '32,  in  foreground. 


JOYCE  GILLESPIE,  Homecoming  Queen, 
was  presented  to  the  Stadium 
crowd  by  the  Brown  Key.  She's 
a  Pembroke  Junior  from  York,  Pa. 


TUSS  McLAUGHRY: 
'I'LL  NEVER  FORGET' 


Homecoming  Was 
a  Grand  Success 


Iron  Men  Had  Their  Day 
And  So  Did  We  All,  Too 


"BIG  TOP"  luncheon  on  Aldrich 

Field  before  the  game  proved 

a  popular  rendezvous  for  Brunonians. 
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ABOUT  300  Brown  and  Cornell  supporters  gathered  at  the 
Sharpe  Refectory  Nov.  9,  at  the  second  annual  Home- 
coming Football  Dinner  and  listened  to  Tuss  McLaughry, 
coach  of  the  Bruins  from  1926-1940,  reminisce  about  football 
in  general  and  Brown  football  in  particular.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  evenings  of  this  type  enjoyed  on  College  Hill 
in  many  a  year,  with  the  ladies  included  in  the  company  for 
the  first  time. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  with  Tuss  were:  Bob  Goff  '24,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Associated  Alumni,  sponsors  of  the  affair;  Paul 
Mackesey  '32,  Athletic  Director;  Hal  Broda  '27,  Captain  of 
the  Iron  Men;  and  H.  Hunt  Bradley,  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Bradley  '98,  Alumni  Secretary  at  Cornell.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Bates  "40  from  Massachusetts,  a  stalwart  end  for  Tuss 
during  the  1937-38-39  seasons,  acted  as  Toastmaster. 

At  a  separate  table,  directly  in  front  of  the  head  table,  were 
six  others  of  McLaughry's  famous  Iron  Men:  Thurt  Towle, 
end;  Orland  Smith  and  Paul  Hodge,  tackles;  Ed  Kevorkian, 
guard;  and  Dave  Mishel  and  Ed  Lawrence,  halfbacks.  Sending 
regrets  that  they  couldn't  be  present  were  Lou  Farber,  coach  of 
Pueblo  High  School  in  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Red  Randall,  head  coach 
and  Athletic  Director  at  Haverford  College;  and  Al  Corn- 
sweet,  a  Navy  doctor  from  Arlington,  Va.  Charlie  Consodine, 
the  center,  died  two  years  ago.  Gold  footballs  were  presented 
to  the  Iron  Men  by  Joe  Buonanno  '33. 

Prior  to  the  dinner,  alumni  and  guests  gathered  at  a  festive 
cocktail  hour  at  Alumni  House.  Saturday's  schedule  included 
the  Picnic  Lunch  at  Aldrich  Field,  followed  on  a  frigid  after- 
noon by  Coach  Kelley's  traditional  Homecoming  football  vic- 
tory— this  time  Brown's  first  win  over  Cornell. 

"Tuss,  Welcome  Home" 

In  introducing  McLaughry  Friday  night.  Congressman  Bates 
said:  "He  reached  the  heights  when  he  had  the  Iron  Men;  he 
hit  his  lowest  fortunes  just  prior  to  my  days  at  Brown.  But, 
even  in  those  lean  years,  it  might  well  be  said  of  him  that  never 
has  anyone  done  so  much  with  so  little.  Tuss  always  has  been 
a  gentleman,  a  molder  of  men,  a  great  loser,  a  humble  winner. 
He  has  the  profound  respect  and  deepest  admiration  of  all  who 
ever  knew  him.  Tuss,  welcome  back  home!" 

McLaughry  talked  frankly,  in  an  intimate,  reminiscent 
mood.  Some  of  the  things  he  said,  he  guessed  had  never  been 
told  before.  We  quote  liberally,  with  the  aid  of  our  tape-re- 
cording: 

"I'd  been  at  Amherst  from  1921  to  1925,"  he  began.  "In 

1925,  we  had  one  of  the  best  teams  I'd  ever  coached.  We'd 
gone  through  15  games  with  only  one  defeat.  Robbie,  a  grand 
old  guy,  was  getting  through  here  at  Brown.  In  January  of 

1926,  Dr.  Marvel  called  me  on  the  phone  and  asked  if  I'd  be 
interested  in  the  Brown  job.  I  told  him  that  I'd  be  glad  to  talk 
to  him,  although  I  still  had  a  year  to  go  at  Amherst. 

"I  remember  a  meeting  we  finally  had  in  the  Gym.  Jim 
Adams  was  on  that  committee.  He's  a  white-haired  man  here 
tonight,  but  he  was  a  streamlined  professor  then.  Sam  Arnold 
was  the  same  way.  Finally,  I  received  notice  that  I  had  been 
elected  coach  at  Brown,  and  that  I  was  not  only  to  coach  foot- 
ball but  do  anything  else  that  Dr.  Marvel  might  assign  me  to 
do.  Those  were  different  days! 

Getting  to  Knoiu  Brown 

"I  had  never  seen  a  Brown  team  play.  In  fact,  the  nearest 
I  had  come  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day  a  few  years  earlier  when 
Lehigh  came  up  here  to  play.  I  thought  I'd  come  down  and  see 
the  game.  I  remember  coming  down  to  Springfield  by  train, 
going  to  Worcester  by  train,  and  getting  down  here  at  1:15 
p.m.  And,  when  I  got  to  the  station  and  went  to  take  a  cab  out 
to  the  field  they  told  me  that  the  game  had  been  played  in  the 
morning! 

"Before  the  fall  of  1926,  I'd  known  only  a  few  of  the  boys. 


CHAIRMAN  Earl  Nichols  '43,  above  at  right,  did  a  fine  job.  So  did  his  com- 
mifteemen,  including;  Bill  Sheffield  '41,  above,  and  (below)  Treasurer  Bill 
McCrow  '50,  Ed  Kiely  '50,  and  Tom  Yatman  '43. 


We  trained  down  at  Quonset  Point  at  that  time,  where  they  had 
an  old  Army  barracks.  When  it  rained,  water  came  in  as  if 
through  a  sieve.  About  all  we  got  to  eat  was  corn  on  the  cob. 
It  was  seasonal.  We  didn't  have  any  hot  water.  When  the  boys 
took  a  shower,  they  took  it  in  cold  water.  Maybe  that's  one  of 
the  things  that  made  them  Iron  Men.  We  worked  them  hard, 
almost  to  the  point  of  mutiny. 

"We  met  Rhode  Island  in  the  first  game  and  barely  skinned 
by.  We  followed  that  up  with  a  few  more  wins,  including  one 
over  a  powerful  Lehigh  team.  Then  we  went  down  to  Yale,  and 
just  to  show  you  how  the  game  changes,  we  scored  early  and 
then  spent  the  rest  of  the  game  sitting  on  our  7-0  lead.  It  wasn't 
until  the  final  quarter  that  I  realized  that  we  hadn't  made  a  sub- 
stitution. The  next  day,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  what  had 
happened. 

"The  team  was  christened  the  Brown  Iron  Men,  and  I  think 
it  was  Fred  Knight,  who  is  here  tonight,  my  number  one  pub- 
licity man,  who  actually  coined  this  name  for  them  in  one  of 
his  releases.  Well,  the  years  went  along.  We  had  some  good 
years  and  some  bad  ones. 

"I'll  never  forget  that  1 929  game  against  Princeton.  We  went 
up  to  Springfield  the  week  before  and  were  beaten  6-0.  Bill 
Roper  was  Princeton's  coach  in  those  days,  an  idealistic  sort  of 
fellow.  He  invited  the  Brown  team  to  have  dinner  with  his 
Tigers  at  the  training  table  the  night  before  the  game.  The 
seating  alternated:  Brown  man,  a  Princeton  man,  a  Brown 
man,  etc.  And,  1  told  my  players  to  look  with  awe  on  this 
Princeton  crowd,  to  act  humble,  even  fearful. 
(Conliniicd  on  page  30) 
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In  Brunonia's 
'Hall  of  Fame' 


FOR  NEARLY  200  YEARS,  the  history  of  Brown  University  has 
been  illustrated  by  portraits  of  men  and  women  who  have 
played  important  roles  in  its  development.  In  addition  to  the 
basic  "Hall  of  Fame"  in  Sayles  Hall,  other  portraits  hang  else- 
where on  the  Campus  in  surroundings  appropriate  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  fame  of  the  individuals.  Several  new  portraits, 
prominently  displayed  on  College  Hill  as  a  record  of  service 
to  Brown,  also  note  the  appreciation  of  special  groups  which 
commissioned  the  paintings. 

One  new  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  notables  in  Sayles  Hall  is 
that  of  Harold  B.  Tanner  '09,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
since  1952.  The  painting  followed  a  discussion  at  the  mid- 
winter dinner  of  the  Class  of  1909  last  year,  and  a  committee 
was  designated  to  carry  out  the  project,  composed  of  Herbert 
E.  Sherwood,  Dr.  Robert  Whitmarsh,  Albert  E.  Leach,  and 
Henry  S.  Chafee.  Members  of  the  Class  contributed  the  neces- 
sary funds,  together  with  alumni  who  are  members  of  the  R.  I. 
Bar  Association,  of  which  Tanner  is  a  Past  President.  The  art- 
ist is  Wilfred  I.  Duphiney  of  Providence,  who  has  achieved  a 
sympathetic,  effective  likeness. 

Duphiney  also  painted  the  portrait  of  the  late  Walter  S. 
Hunter,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 


ment until  shortly  before  his  death  in  1954.  There  is  added 
sentiment  in  that  Hunter,  an  amateur  painter,  was  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  his  portrayer.  The  painting,  provided  by  colleagues 
and  graduate  students  from  1912  to  1954,  hangs  for  the  present 
in  the  Psychology  Seminar  Room  but  will  doubtless  be  moved 
to  the  new  Psychology  Building  when  it  is  built.  It  will  recall 
a  scholar  and  scientist  of  international  eminence. 

At  the  Senior  Dinner  of  the  Class  of  1954  at  Pembroke,  its 
President  announced  that  the  Class  Gift  would  provide  for  a 
portrait  of  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  to  take  its  place  with  those  of 
her  decanal  predecessors.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Crystal  Room  of 
Alumnae  Hall,  the  work  of  Will  S.  Taylor,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Art  and  former  departmental  Chairman.  Miss  Lewis  came 
to  Pembroke  in  1943  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Dean 
of  Students;  she  became  Dean  of  Pembroke  in  1950. 

Prof.  J.  Walter  Wilson  '18  has  given  his  life  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  a  member  of  its  Faculty  from  1919,  most  of 
the  time  as  Frank  L.  Day  Professor  and,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department,  responsible  for  its  growth  and  widening  distinc- 
tion. His  portrait,  hanging  in  the  Science  Library  in  Arnold 
Laboratory,  was  the  gift  of  the  Biology  Staff  in  1955.  The  art- 
ist is  Walter  Feldman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  at  Brown 
since  1953. 

While  the  1946  portrait  of  the  late  Henry  D.  Sharpe  '94  by 
Joseph  Hirsch  hangs  in  Sayles  Hall,  another  was  sought  for 
the  Sharpe  Refectory  which  bears  his  name.  One  had  been 
painted  in  1925  by  the  late  J.  Pierre  Laurence,  who  also  did  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Sharpe  in  1931.  The  gift  of  the  latter,  they  now 
hang  in  the  Chancellor's  Dining  Room  of  the  Refectory. 
Sharpe,  a  Trustee  for  50  years,  was  Brown's  Chancellor  from 
1932  to  1952.  Mary  Elizabeth  Sharpe,  "who  beginning  in  1946, 
planned  the  landscaping  of  the  University,"  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  in  1950. 


NANCY  DUKE  LEWIS 
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HAROLD  B.  TANNER   '09 
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J.  WALTER  WILSON  '18 


WALTER  S.  HUNTER 


HENRY  D.  SHARPE  '94 


MARY  ELIZABETH  SHARPE 
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IT  HAD  BEEN  "like  living  in  another  world." 

The  A-Bomb 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

all,  because  of  the  universal  respect  in  which  his  colleagues 
everywhere  held  him.  Wide  as  was  his  acquaintanceship,  it 
was  no  wider  than  people's  confidence  in  him. 

He  had  to  know  his  prospect,  the  man  selected.  The  ap- 
proach had  to  be  more  than  cautious.  The  Dean  could  merely 
announce,  in  a  confidential  interview,  that  the  man  was 
needed  for  a  post  of  importance.  The  nature  of  the  work 
could  hardly  be  hinted  at:  it  was  within  his  field  of  compe- 
tence, he  would  be  compensated.  Beyond  that,  no  details  could 
be  given  the  puzzled  prospect.  "Will  you  do  something  that 
may  help  win  the  war?"  That  was  all  that  could  be  proposed 
to  get  a  man  to  leave  some  significant  assignment  where  he 
was,  even  to  disappear  from  his  family  for  no  one  knew  how 
long,  like  any  soldier.  He  could  not  guess  what  he  was  being 
asked  to  do  or  where  he  would  go. 

They'd  Take  His  Word 

Not  even  an  appeal  to  patriotism  would  have  been  enough 
for  that,  without  the  prospect's  complete  trust  in  Dr.  Arnold. 
The  Dean,  probably  without  fully  appreciating  the  fact,  could 
persuade  because  of  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity; 
they'd  take  his  word  for  it. 

There  were  instances,  so  the  story  goes,  where  a  man  left 
at  once  for  his  work  on  the  atomic  bomb — at  once,  not  an 
hour  or  two  later,  without  even  being  allowed  to  go  home. 
This  was  urgent  business.  Someone  else  could  explain  at  home 
the  little  that  could  be  explained,  could  see  that  a  bag  was 
packed  and  sent  along;  someone  else  had  to  give  the  assur- 
ance that  behind  this  mystery  was  something  worth  the  sacri- 
fice. 

When  it  was  all  over,  they  said  the  atomic  project  had  been 
manned  by  a  group  of  the  "most  outstanding  scientists,  phys- 
icists, and  engineers  ever  assembled."  Dean  Arnold  had 
helped  round  them  up.  It  would  have  been  an  amazing  per- 
formance even  if  there  were  no  factor  of  secrecy  involved. 
Dean  Arnold  admitted  that,  for  the  past  two  years,  he'd  felt 
as  though  he'd  been  "living  in  another  world." 

This  was  not,  of  course.  Brown's  only  contribution  to  the 


atomic  project.  Alumni  were  everywhere  in  it.  And,  in  similar 
secrecy,  back  on  the  Brown  Campus,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kraus 
and  his  colleagues  did  some  of  the  basic  research  for  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  and  others.  When  the  University  received  its 
award  in  1945  for  its  part  in  the  atomic  program,  all  of  the 
Brunonian  team  were  honored  for  central,  vital  achievement. 
But  General  Groves  particularly  thanked  Brown  and  Pres- 
ident Wriston  for  having  made  Dr.  Arnold's  services  avail- 
able. "I  know  that  it  was  not  easy  for  you  to  do  so,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  personal  message  for  the  Dean,  too.  General 
Groves  said:  "It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  will  no 
longer  have  official  reasons  to  meet  with  you.  I  hope  that 
the  absence  of  such  will  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  each  other 
from  time  to  time.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  you  the  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  success  of  the  atomic  bomb  project  of 
your  services  during  the  time  you  have  been  helping  us.  We 
all  know  the  important  effect  of  our  work,  but  very  few  per- 
sons will  ever  know  of  the  importance  of  the  role  played  by 
you.  Those  of  us  who  do  know  would  not  like  to  have  you 
unaware  of  our  feelings  in  the  matter.  In  your  own  heart 
you  must  have  known  full  well  that  your  own  efforts  were  of 
material  assistance  in  ending  the  war  sooner  than  expected." 

General  Groves  had  been  in  touch  with  the  committee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Brown  Club  which  had  arranged  a  January 
dinner  as  a  compliment  to  Sam  Arnold.  The  General  had 
planned  to  attend,  to  share  in  the  tribute  to  his  former  lieu- 
tenant. 

The  Dean  read  a  lot  and  thought  a  lot  about  the  atomic 
problem  as  it  confronted  the  world  more  and  more.  He  had 
been  too  close  not  to  feel  some  responsibility,  not  to  share 
the  concern  of  those  who  had  directly  turned  this  thing  loose. 
This  was  a  phase  of  the  project  he  could  talk  about  and  did, 
soberly. 


A  Campus  Comment 

BECAUSE  he  loved  Brown  well,  Samuel  T.  Arnold  never 
really  left  after  his  graduation  in  1913.  Throughout  this 
long  period  of  service  to  Brown,  he  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  University.  In  University  Hall  he  was  highly 
regarded  as  a  man  of  wisdom  whose  constant  goal  was  to  see 
done  that  which  he  believed  best  for  Brown.  His  advice  was 
frequently  sought  regarding  all  kinds  of  University  decisions, 
for  he  knew  how  to  criticize  gracefully  and  wisely. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  saw  him  as  a  conservative 
thinker  who  was  always  patient  and  understanding  when  con- 
fronted with  views  alien  to  his  own.  He  believed  strongly  in 
tradition  and  understood  the  traditions  of  this  University 
thoroughly. 

He  is  particularly  remembered  for  his  successful  efforts  to 
build  a  strong  and  highly  qualified  Faculty.  Brown  came  of  age 
during  Dean  Arnold's  period  of  service.  .  .  .  He  was  to  play 
an  integral  part  in  the  development  of  a  great  University  which 
in  1913  operated  on  an  annual  budget  of  less  than  a  million 
dollars  and  which  in  1956  operates  on  a  budget  of  $8,727,000. 
His  passing  undeniably  represents  a  great  loss  to  the  institu- 
tion which  his  patient  service  and  wisdom  helped  build  during 
the  last  48  years. 

We  as  students  knew  him  only  casually,  for  the  nature  of 
his  work  during  our  four  years  of  experience  did  not  bring 
him  into  frequent  and  direct  contact  with  us.  But  many  of  us 
felt  at  some  time  the  open  warmth  of  his  personality.  With  a 
deep  sense  of  regret,  we  acknowledge  the  passing  of  a  man 
whose  faith  in  Brown  was  so  strong  that  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  working  to  make  it  a  better  institution  than  the  one 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1913. 

— An  Editorial  in  the  Brown  Daily  Herald. 
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Inspired  in  Victory 


FOOTBALL  YEAR 
ENDS  GLORIOUSLY 


THERE  ARE  some  good  stories  behind  the 
strong  finish  of  the  1956  Varsity  foot- 
ball team.  Winning  their  last  three  games 
over  Cornell  (13-6),  Harvard  (21-12),  and 
Colgate  (20-0),  Coach  Al  Kelley's  buoyant 
Bruins  ended  the  campaign  with  an  overall 
record  of  5-4  and  an  Ivy  mark  of  3-4,  good 
for  a  respectable  fifth  place  finish  in  the 
league. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  story  of  how  the 
team,  down  deep  in  the  dumps  after  suc- 
cessive defeats  at  the  hands  of  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Penn,  and  beset  by  injuries, 
pulled  itself  up  by  the  bootstraps  to  win 
four  of  the  last  five,  and  play  one  of  its 
best  games  of  the  season  in  that  lone  loss 
to  Princeton.  Capt.  Dick  Bence,  a  truly 
great  leader,  was  one  of  the  men  largely 
responsible  for  this  resurgence.  However, 
the  surging  desire  of  this  team  to  have  a 
winning  season  was  also  a  factor. 

The  other  story  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  Sophomore  quarterback  Frank 
Finney  from  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  With  little 
or  no  past  experience,  and  with  no  one 
giving  him  half  a  chance,  he  came  fast  from 
the  role  of  "sleeper"  in  the  pre-season  drills 
to  win  the  starting  assignment  against  Co- 
lumbia in  the  opener.  He  had  a  good  day 
against  the  Lions,  tossed  a  touchdown  pass, 
ran  the  team  adequately.  However,  the  go- 
ing got  tougher  during  the  next  three  weeks. 
His  inexperience  hurt  him  and  the  team  on 
a  number  of  occasions  as  the  pressure 
mounted,  and  soon  the  kid  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  himself. 

The  week  before  the  Rhode  Island  game, 
he  was  about  as  low  as  any  fella  could  be, 
and  he  even  had  thoughts  of  giving  up  foot- 
ball. However,  he  didn't  quit.  He  isn't  cut 
that  way.  Instead,  he  stayed  in  there, 
worked  harder,  and  continued  to  improve, 
both  on  the  offense  and  defense.  He  called 
a  good  game  against  the  Rams.  When 
Brown  won  decisively,  a  terrible  mental 
load  was  lifted  from  this  young  man's  head. 
The  whole  Bruin  team  got  a  lift  from  this 
victory  over  almost  the  same  Rhode  Island 
eleven  that  had  soundly  spanked  them  in 
1955.  Looking  back  on  the  season,  this 
game  may  well  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  campaign  for  the  Bears.  They 
didn't  play  another  bad  game  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

With  this  hurdle  cleared,  the  story  just 
had  to  have  a  happy  ending.  Brown  lost  to 
a  tough  Tiger  team  the  next  week,  but  Fin- 
ney and  the  gang  gained  further  confidence 
in  this  battle  because  they  knew  that  they 
had  played  good  football  against  one  of 
the  Ivy's  best  teams.  Finney's  improvement 
continued  against  Cornell,  but  he  finally 
blossomed  forth  in  the  Harvard  Stadium. 
With  the  help  of  Coach  Kelley,  the  staff, 
and  his  teammates,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
own  hard  work,  he  had,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  finally  acquired  the  certain  some- 
thing that  separates  the  good  player  from 
the  great  one.  Against  Cornell  he  was  good. 
Against  the  Crimson,  and,  later,  Colgate, 
he  was  great. 


Where  earlier  in  the  season,  Finney  was 
uncertain  in  his  play  selections,  he  was 
now  running  the  team  with  a  cool,  almost 
professional  calm.  He  was  now  mixing  his 
plays  beautifully,  complementing  Brown's 
running  game  with  a  sound  passing  attack. 
Where  he  had  been  hesitating  too  long  on 
the  pass-option  play,  he  was  now  reacting 
more  quickly  to  the  situation  and  either 
getting  away  his  pass  or  running  for  good 
yardage  through  the  spread  defense. 

When  the  season  closed  with  Brown's 
20-0  victory  over  Colgate,  a  game  in  which 
Finney  completely  overshadowed  the  na- 
tionally publicized  Red  Raider  aerial  ace, 
Guy  Martin,  the  Brown  alumni  were  sorry 
to  see  it  over. 

Actually,  a  look  at  the  record  reveals 
that  Finney  had  a  solid  Sophomore  season. 
He  ended  behind  Claude  Benham  of  Colum- 
bia as  second  best  passer  in  the  Ivy 
loop.  His  record  was  better,  for  example, 
than  Pete  Kohut  '55  made  during  his  first 
season,  and  Pete  went  on  to  become  one 
of  Brown's  top  passers. 

They  Had  to  Learn 

The  alumni  did  some  complaining  early 
last  fall.  This  was  no  secret.  The  objection 
heard  most  often  was  that  Brown's  attack 
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did  not  contain  enough  imagination.  Coach 
Kelley  agrees  he  might  have  installed  more 
deception,  more  plays  like  the  reverse  that 
worked  so  well  against  Cornell.  However, 
he  pointed  out  that  this  1956  squad  was 
predominately  a  green  one;  more  time  had 
to  be  spent  on  fundamentals.  A  wider  as- 
sortment of  plays  may  well  be  used  next 
fall  when  Kelley  will  have  most  of  these 
men  back. 

Kelley  offered  his  views  on  what  he  be- 
lieved was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
general  alumni  unrest  last  fall.  He  felt  that 


THE  COACH'S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF 


An  ''Underdog  Winner" 


IT  IS  ALWAYS  a  great  feeling  to  be  with  a 
winner,  but  to  struggle  and  share  with 
an  underdog  winner  is  the  ultimate  in 
coaching.  Most  of  the  professional  ana- 
lysts in  their  pre-season  football  predictions 
figured  Brown  with  one  or  two  wins  at  best. 
This  was  logical,  I  suppose,  off  the  paper 
records  with  which  such  men  work.  What 
they  could  not  possibly  know  or  measure, 
however,  was  the  maniacal  (and  I  intend 
that  very  word)  desire  of  the  team  to  give 
Brown  a  winner  in  this  first  year  of  formal 
Ivy  competition. 

The  mania  of  which  I  speak  grew  in  no 
small  part  from  the  inspirational  leader- 
ship qualities  of  Captain  Dick  Bence.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  team  during  pre- 
season drills  stemmed  directly  from  the 
tremendous  attitude  that  permeated  the 
squad.  It  was  the  attitude  of  a  winner  right 
from  the  start.  The  road  they  were  to 
travel,  however,  was  not  an  easy  one. 

After  getting  off  to  a  fine  start  in  the  Co- 
lumbia opener  consecutive  losses  to  Yale, 
Dartmouth  and  Penn  sapped  squad  morale 
to  a  dangerously  low  ebb.  The  mistakes  of 
inexperience  and  the  breaks  of  the  game, 
coupled   with   an   injury   roster  that   grew 


week  by  week,  added  up  to  disappointments 
and  frustrations  that  seemed  insurmounta- 
ble. 

With  a  one-and-three  record  already  be- 
hind them,  a  victory  over  the  tough  Rhode 
Island  team  was  imperative.  The  Rams, 
who  ran  roughshod  over  us  last  year,  were 
coming  back  with  but  two  starters  missing 
from  their  1955  lineup.  This  game  was  to 
be  the  supreme  test.  With  Captain  Dick 
Bence  leading  the  way,  the  team  rallied  in 
the  second  half  to  defeat  Rhode  Island  in  a 
brutal  but  clean  game  of  football.  The 
Rhode  Island  victory  was  definitely  the 
turning  point  of  the  season  for  with  it  came 
renewed  faith  and  confidence  in  the  job 
still  ahead. 

The  ball  was  still  bouncing  against  us  at 
Princeton,  but  the  Cornell  game  saw  the 
breaks  come  our  way.  It  was  a  most  wel- 
come change.  Following  this  Homecoming 
victory  there  was  no  slopping  this  coura- 
geous, fighting  group  of  Brown  men.  They 
could  now  sec  a  winning  season  ahead.  The 
flaming  desire  to  achieve  it  was  too  much 
for  Harvard  and  Colgate  to  handle.  It  was 
a  miracle  finish. 

AL  KELLEY 
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COLGATE  S  passer,  Guy  Martin,  hod  an  ineffec- 
tive day  against  Brown.  Finney  and  Moron  spoiled 
this  oltempt.  (Wide  World) 

the  vast  majority  of  Brown  men  who  follow 
sports  are  desperate  for  a  real  winning  sea- 
son in  football.  So,  after  the  relatively  easy 
win  over  Columbia  in  the  opener,  alumni 
hopes  may  have  run  too  high. 

In  the  opinion  of  Kelley,  this  was  a  team 
with  no  special  gifts  e.xcept  a  tremendous 
desire  to  win.  He  praised  several  fine  play- 
ers, but  reiterated  that  Brown  boasted  no 
outstanding  stars.  He  explained  that  the 
squad  wasn't  even  deep  enough  so  that  a 
JV  schedule  could  be  set  up.  He  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  situation  is  encour- 
aging: Despite  a  thin  line.  Brown  may 
make  its  presence  felt  in  the  upper  division 
of  the  league  next  season. 

Among  the  men  singled  out  for  praise 
by  their  coach  were  Dick  Crews  and  Jim 
Cerasoli,  Senior  guard  and  tackle.  Kelley 
described  them  as  "'the  most  underrated 
players  in  the  League."  He  also  thought 
that  Dick  Hence,  Russ  Frazier,  and  Gus 
White  were  the  best  set  of  defensive  ends 
in  the  Ivy  loop.  A  pair  of  Sophomores,  Bill 
Traub,  an  end,  and  Don  Warburton,  a  cen- 
ter, have  great  futures  ahead  of  them 
according  to  Kelley. 

lirou'n  If,  Cornell  6 

The  Bruins  rallied  for  two  touchdowns 
in  the  final  period  to  gain  a  13-6  Homecom- 
ing victory  over  Cornell.  This  was  Brown's 
first  win  over  the  Big  Red  in  four  tries  and 
Coach  Kelley's  fifth  straight  win  in  six 
Homecoming  attempts.  Over  10,000  frigid 
fans  sat  through  this  game  on  the  coldest 
day  of  the  pigskin  season. 


Cornell  drew  first  blood  midway  through 
the  third  period,  when  a  poor  Bear  punt 
put  the  visitors  in  business  on  Brown's  27. 
They  scored  in  seven  plays,  with  fullback 
Bob  Hazzard  going  across  from  the  three. 

Early  in  the  final  stanza.  Brown  started 
a  drive  on  its  own  42.  Finney  tossed  to 
Dick  Beland  for  a  first  down  on  the  Cornell 
36.  Two  plays  later  he  tossed  again,  and 
fate  took  a  hand.  The  ball  bounced  high 
off  the  fingers  of  the  intended  receiver,  Jon 
Jensen,  to  Cornell's  Bob  McAnifl[.  He,  in 
turn,  deflected  into  the  waiting  arms  of  Gus 
White.  Gus  took  a  quick  look  at  the  ball, 
as  if  in  disbelief,  and  then  raced  for  the 
tying  touchdown.  Beland  came  through  with 
a  perfect  placement,  and  the  Bruins  led 
7-6  with  nine  minutes  to  play. 

Forced  to  gamble,  Cornell  lost  the  ball 
on  its  32  when  Jensen,  who  played  a  fine 
game,  knocked  down  a  fourth-down  pass. 
From  there.  Finney  passed  to  Traub  for  a 
first  down  on  the  15.  He  then  called  for  a 
reverse  play  to  Beland,  one  that  had  worked 
well  earlier  in  the  game.  This  time  the  Red 
linemen  got  through  and  surrounded  Fin- 
ney before  Beland  could  get  to  him.  So, 
Finney  flipped  the  ball  back  to  Beland, 
instead  of  the  earlier  handoff.  Dick  scamp- 
ered down  the  sideline,  behind  a  solid 
block  by  Warburton,  to  score  standing  up. 

Broxi'ti  21,  Haniard  12 

The  21-12  win  over  Harvard  was  a  sweet 
one.  This  was  Brown's  second  straight  tri- 
umph over  the  Crimson,  the  first  time  since 
1924  that  the  Bruins  have  taken  two  in  a 
row  over  their  Cambridge  foe.  This  was 
also  Finney's  first  great  day,  and  another 
Sophomore,  Jack  McTigue,  after  a  dis- 
heartening series  of  injuries,  also  came  into 
his  own. 

Harvard  dominated  play  throughout  the 
first  25  minutes  and  finally  scored  on  a  49- 
yard  sustained  drive  at  12:42  of  the  second 
period.  Then  the  Bears,  sparked  by  Finney 
and  McTigue,  took  over.  They  went  69 
yards  with  the  kickoff  in  eight  plays,  beating 
the  halflime  gun  by  56  seconds.  McTigue 
returned  the  kickoff  32  yards  to  start  the 
drive  in  motion,  and  then  he  scampered  to 
a  first  down  on  the  44.  Finney,  forced  to 
run  when  he  couldn't  find  a  receiver,  moved 
to  the  Harvard  36.  Two  passes  from  Fin- 
ney to  Bence  brought  the  ball  to  the  Crim- 
son nine,  and  then  the  quarterback  swept 
his  own  right  end  on  the  pass-option  play, 
brushed  past  the  flag  and  into  the  end 
zone.  Marty  Moran,  who  played  a  fine 
game  all  the  way  as  a  sub  for  Jensen,  con- 
verted for  a  7-6  coffee-time  lead. 

A  poor  kick  gave  Brown  the  ball  on  the 
Harvard  39  early  in  the  third  period.  Bob 
Topping  went  to  the  34.  Then,  Finney 
flipped  a  perfect  screen  pass  to  McTigue, 
and  the  Wellesley  speedster  tore  down  the 
left  sideline  behind  a  four  man  convoy  of 
blockers,  hurdled  a  three-man  pile  up  on 
the  five  yard  line,  and  landed  in  the  end 
zone  for  his  first  Varsity  touchdown. 
Moran  again  converted.  (The  screen  was 
worked  without  a  back  wide,  an  innovation 
for  Lloyd  Jordan's  benefit. ) 

Harvard  failed  to  gain  on  the  kickoff, 
and  Brown  went  to  work  again  just  58 
yards  from  home.  Finney  completed  just 
one  pass  on  this  drive,  but  he  continually 
fooled  the  Crimson  with  pitchouts  to  Mc- 
Tigue and  Moran  that  ate  up  good  yardage. 
McTigue  bulled  over  from  one  foot  out  on 
fourth  down,  and  Moran  did  his  duty  once 
again. 

The  Crimson  got  its  second  score  on  a 
blocked  punt  with  two  minutes  to  play,  and 
after  Kelley  had  emptied  his  bench  of  all 


the  subs — and  isn't  that  a  change  of  script 
from  the  old  days! 

The  only  sad  note  in  this  game  was  that 
Bence,  Beland,  and  Jensen  were  all  forced 
to  leave  in  the  first  half  due  to  injuries.  This 
was  the  close  of  a  fine  career  for  Captain 
Bence.  Traub  played  a  strong  game  in  his 
place  during  the  second  half,  and  the  effec- 
tive punting  of  Frazier  can't  be  overlooked 
in  summing  up  this  important  victory.  His 
booming  punts  continually  kept  Harvard 
deep  in  its  own  territory  when  starting  its 
drives. 

Broun  20,  Colgate  0 

The  20-0  upset-victory  over  Colgate  was 
one  of  the  top  thrills  of  the  year,  and  Fin- 
ney again  played  a  leading  role.  He  passed 
for  two  of  Brown's  scores  and  sneaked 
across  for  the  third.  The  shutout  was  the 
first  pinned  on  the  Red  Raiders  since  the 
eighth  game  of  the  1951  season,  a  tribute 
to  Brown's  great  defensive  play. 

After  this  tight  defense  had  stopped  Col- 
gate twice  early  in  the  game.  Brown  got  a 
break  at  the  start  of  the  second  period  by 
recovering  a  Raider  fumble  on  the  enemy 
27-yard  line.  On  second  down,  Finney 
passed  to  Moran,  who  made  a  beautiful 
leaping  catch  for  the  score.  Marty  also 
converted. 

Held  scoreless  in  the  third  period,  Brown 
moved  into  a  13-0  lead  at  6:25  of  the 
fourth.  Bob  Pinch  recovered  a  fumbled 
Colgate  pitch-out  on  the  one,  and  Finney 
bulled  over  on  the  sneak.  After  an  inter- 
ception by  Moran  on  the  Brown  23,  the 
Bears  moved  to  their  final  tally.  Dave  Gra- 
ham, Junior  fullback,  roared  through  the 
center  on  a  beautiful  draw  play  and  moved 
37  yards.  McTigue  got  12  around  end  to 
bring  the  ball  to  the  Colgate  four.  Then, 
Finney  jumped  up  for  a  quick  over-the-line 
pass,  found  no  one  open,  came  down, 
jumped  up  again  and  calmly  hit  Frazier  in 
the  end  zone. 

It  was  a  great  finish  for  a  season  that 
surpassed  all  expectation.  It  was  the  more 
surprising  in  that  Brown  ranks  were  thin 
from  injuries,  and  men  were  performing 
who  had  started  the  season  ranked  even 
third  in  the  depth  chart  at  some  spots.  The 
team  had  recovered  its  heart,  learned  some 
sound  football,  and  gone  on  to  show  their 
critics  they  could  win.  Give  a  good  team 
of  coaches  a  lot  of  credit,  too,  for  the 
extraordinary  late-season  showing. 

Noted  for  "All"  Teams 

Captain-elect  Gil  Robertshaw,  6:2,  225 
lb.  Junior  tackle  from  Slatersville,  R.  L,  re- 
ceived most  of  the  bouquets  tossed  in  the 
post-season  All-This  and  Ail-That  selec- 
tions. Dick  Bence,  Captain  and  left  end,  also 
received  considerable  attention,  while  a  pair 
of  Seniors,  tackle  Jim  Cerasoli  and  guard 
Dick  Crews,  along  with  Junior  guard  Larry 
Kalesnik,  also  were  noted. 

Sophomore  center  Don  Warburton,  one 
of  the  finest  linemen  on  the  team  last  fall 
but  one  who  was  a  "sleeper"  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  gridiron  campaign,  paid  the 
price  for  the  lack  of  a  pre-season  build-up 
and  didn't  receive  even  an  honorable  men- 
tion on  any  of  the  squads  selected.  ,An  un- 
known back  can  quickly  turn  himself  into 
a  star  because  everyone  sees  him.  but  a 
lineman,  without  a  build-up,  no  matter  how 
good  he  is,  has  an  almost  impossible  task 
making  a  name  for  himself. 

Robertshaw  was  selected  as  a  first  team 
tackle  on  the  United  Press  All-New  Eng- 
land, Coaches  All-Ivy,  Associated  Press 
All-Ivy,  and  the  Boston  Globe's  All-New 
England  teams.  In  addition,  the  Associated 
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Points 
1st  downs 
Yds  rushing 
Yds  passing 
Passes   att. 
Passes  comp. 
Intercept  by 
Punts 

Aver  punts 
Fumbles  lost 
Yds  penalty 


FOOTBALL  STATISTICS,  GAME  BY  GAME 


Columbia 
B   C 

20  0 

21  8 
297   40 

84  111 


18 

17 

5 

6 

2 

0 

1 

5 

39 

26 

0 

T 

Yale 

B   Y 

2   20 

11   15 

121  248 

71   99 


20 
8 
0 

5 
39 

1 


6 

4 

2 

3 

28 

7 


Dartmouth 

B   D 

7   14 

14   15 

156  160 

49   64 


10 

5 
0 

2 

31 
0 


5 
3 
1 

3 

52 

1 


Penn 
B   P 

7   14 

7   13 

95  133 

93   74 


20 
9 

2 
5 


12 
5 
3 
5 

30 
1 


URI 
B   RI 

27   7 

18   12 

220  182 

149   54 


22 

10 

2 

5 

36 

3 


II 

3 
1 
5 
32 
3 


Princeton 

B  P 

7  21 

II  20 

124  245 

61  141 

20  15 


9 
1 

5 

35 

4 


9 
0 
4 
26 
1 


Cornell 
B  C 
13  6 
9  13 
85  220 
90      74 


19 

5 
0 
8 

35 

2 


35 


40      83 


0        0       56      30 


35      50 


35      80 


17 
7 
0 
4 

20 
3 
0      30 


Harvard 

B       H 

21       12 

13      16 

152    133 

100    116 

17      24 

8      11 

2 

5 

34 

1 

56 


2 

6 

33 

0 


Colgate 

B       C 

20        0 

15      13 

122    124 

121      95 


19 
10 

3 
5 

34 
I 

10 


24 

10 

1 

3 

32 
2 


Totals 
B       Opp 

124        94 

119      125 

1372    1485 

818      828 


165 
69 
12 
42 
34 
16 

216 


131 
58 
10 
37 
30 
16 

335 


Press  named  him  on  their  second  All-East 
team  and  gave  him  Ail-American  mention. 
Captain  Bence  was  named  to  the  first 
team  by  the  Ivy  coaches,  and  to  the  second 
team  All-Ivy  and  All-New  England  by  the 
A. P.  and  U.P.  respectively.  He  was  hon- 
orable mention  All-East  as  selected  by  the 
Associated  Press.  The  A. P.  also  put  Cera- 
soli  on  their  second  All-Ivy  team  and  listed 
him  as  honorable  mention  All-East.  Crews 
and  Kalesnik  received  honorable  mention 
on  the  All-Ivy  squads  as  selected  by  both 
the  Ivy  coaches  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Team  Leaders  in  Statistics 

McTigue,  despite  a  bad  ankle  which 
limited  his  service  in  five  of  the  games, 
still  managed  to  lead  the  team  in  yards 
gained  rustling  with  329  yards  in  86  at- 
tempts for  an  average  of  3.8  per  try.  George 
Godgodian  (272),  Dick  Beland  (221),  Jon 
Jensen  (129),  and  Joe  Miluski  (103)  were 
other  leading  carriers. 

Finney  completed  51  passes  in  107  at- 
tempts for  617  yards  and  si.\  touchdowns. 
Tom  MacDonald  connected  on  14  of  43 
for  197  yards  and  two  tallies.  Finney's  per- 
centage of  .477  was  excellent  for  a  Sopho- 
more passer.  Captain  Bence  led  the  team  in 
receptions  with  13,  followed  by  Beland 
(10),  Frazier  (10),  and  Traub  (8).  Bence 
also  gained  the  most  yards  with  144. 

McTigue  led  the  punters  with  a  37.1  av- 
erage, although  he  did  not  do  any  punting 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  season  due  to  the 
ankle  injury.  Frazier  averaged  36.5  on  his 
22  punts,  while  Jensen  had  a  34.4  average. 
McTigue  also  had  the  most  yardage  on 
punt  returns  with  38  in  six  carries,  while 
Beland  took  honors  in  kickoff  returns  with 
188  yards  in  eight  returns  for  an  average 
of  23.5.  McTigue  trailed  in  this  depart- 
ment with  145  yards  in  six  returns  but 
showed  a  24.2  average. 

Statistics  for  the  seven  Ivy  games  show 
that  Finney  followed  Claude  Benham  of 
Columbia  as  the  number  two  passer  in  the 
League.  Frank  completed  34  of  76  tosses 
for  405  yards  and  four  touchdowns.  Capt. 
Bence  rated  number  four  in  pass  receiving 
with  12  completions  for  132  yards,  while 
Frazier  was  the  number  four  punter  in  a 
league  that  listed  many  fine  punters  this 
year  with  15  kicks  for  a  36.2  average.  As 
a  team,  the  Bruins  ranked  sixth  in  total 
offense  and  fifth  in  team  defense. 


Football  for  10.57 

Five  choice  home  attractions,  including 
the  first  invasion  of  Pennsylvania's  Quakers 
since  the  1925  Stadium  Dedication  year, 
are  featured  on  the  1957  Brown  gridiron 
schedule.  In  addition  to  the  seven  Ivy 
League  games,  the  Bruins  will  again  tangle 
with  Rhode  Island  University  and  Colgate, 
the  latter  providing  the  Bears  with  their 
traditional  Thanksgiving  attraction. 


FINNEY;  The  Sophomore  come  on  fast. 

The  game  with  Penn,  on  Oct.  19,  has 
been  designated  as  the  Homecoming  tilt, 
with  the  Rhode  Island  game,  Oct.  26,  and 
the  Princeton  game,  Nov.  2,  listed  for  Pem- 
broke Dads'  Day  and  Brown  Parents'  Day, 
respectively.  The  sequence  of  the  season 
is  identical  with  that  of  1956. 

The  schedule:  Sept.  28 — Columbia, 
home.  Oct.  5 — Yale,  away.  Oct.  12 — Dart- 
mouth, away.  Oct.  19 — Penn,  home.  Oct. 
26 — Rhode  Island,  home.  Nov.  2 — Prince- 
ton, home.  Nov.  9 — Cornell,  away.  Nov.  16 
— Harvard,  away.  Nov.  28 — Colgate,  home. 

The  Autumn  Scoreboard 

FOOTBALL— Knran'  (5-4):  Brown  20, 
Columbia  0.  Yale  20,  Brown  2.  Dartmouth 
14,  Brown  7.  Pennsylvania  14,  Brown  7. 
Brown  27,  Rhode  Island  7.  Princeton  21, 
Brown  7.  Brown  13,  Cornell  6.  Brown  21, 
Harvard  12.  Brown  20,  Colgate  0.  Fresh- 
men (1-3):  Rhode  Island  27,  Brown  6. 
Dartmouth  22,  Brown  21.  Yale  19,  Brown 
0.  Brown  19,  Harvard  14. 

CROSS  COUNTRY— Kflra/v  (3-3): 
Brown  28,  M.I.T.  36,  Tufts  71.  Connecticut 
25,  Yale  42,  Brown  71.  Brown  25,  Amherst 
33.  Brown  24,  Dartmouth  32.  Rhode  Is- 
land 26,  Brown  3  1 .  Providence  24,  Brown 
32.  Eighth  in  Hcptagonals.  Third  in  New 
Englands.  Fresluiicn  (4-1):  Brown  21, 
M.I.T.  47,  Tufts  59.  Yale  29,  Brown  37. 
Connecticut  56.  Brown  25,  Dartmouth  32. 
Brown  17,  Rhode  Island  44.  Brown  20, 
Providence  35. 


SOCCER— Kara/v  (7-3):  Brown  3, 
Wesleyan  2.  Brown  5,  M.I.T.  3.  Yale  2, 
Brown  1.  Brown  4,  Dartmouth  1.  Penn- 
sylvania 8.  Brown  0.  Brown  12,  Brandeis 
0.  Brown  4,  Connecticut  2.  Brown  I, 
Princeton  0.  Cornell  3,  Brown  1.  Brown  3, 
Harvard  0.  Freshmen  (3-4-1):  Brown  4, 
New  Bedford  Vocational  3.  Brown  1,  An- 
dover  1  (tie).  Brown  4,  New  Bedford  High 

3.  Connecticut  2,  Brown  0.  M.I.T.  3,  Brown 
2.  Brown  7,  Diman  Vocational  0.  Nichols 

4,  Brown  1.  Harvard  2,  Brown  1. 


Other  Fall  Sports 

THE  FALL  of  '56  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered a  successful  one  on  the  athletic 
front,  with  all  three  of  Brown's  Varsity 
teams  and  one  of  her  three  Freshman 
squads  finishing  with  records  of  .500  or 
better.  On  the  Varsity  level,  in  addition  to 
Brown's  victorious  5-4  football  season,  the 
soccer  team  ended  with  a  7-3  mark,  while 
the  cross  country  harriers  finished  with  a 
3-3  slate.  In  Freshman  competition,  the 
cross  country  squad  compiled  a  4-1  mark. 
Only  the  Cub  football  and  soccer  teams 
ended  in  the  "red." 

The  cross  country  team  enjoyed  its  best 
season  since  the  1949  4-2  campaign.  And, 
when  the  Bruins  defeated  Dartmouth,  it 
marked  the  first  victory  over  an  Ivy  op- 
ponent in  the  history  of  the  sport  at  Brown. 
Ed  Sullivan,  who  was  re-elected  Captain 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  had  an  out- 
standing year.  In  addition  to  setting  several 
new  Brown  course  records,  this  talented 
Junior  finished  a  strong  sixth  in  a  field  of 
69  in  the  18th  Annual  Heptagonal  Cross 
Country  Championship,  Nov.  9,  at  New 
York  and  second  in  the  New  England  Cross 
Country  Championship,  Nov.  12. 

As  a  team.  Brown  finished  eighth  in  the 
Heptagonals  and  second  in  the  New  Eng- 
lands. The  sensational  Cub  runners  placed 
second  in  the  New  Englands,  with  three  of 
Brown's  fine  Freshman  prospects,  Alan  Os- 
borne. Vince  MacDonald,  and  William 
MacArdle,  finishing  3-4-5  in  this  meet.  One 
more  top  man  would  have  given  them  a 
romp. 

A  3-0  shutout  victory  over  Harvard, 
Brown's  first  win  over  the  Crimson  since 
1949,  helped  Coach  Joe  Kenaway's  hooters 
to  end  with  a  7-3  mark,  including  a  3-3 
slate  in  Ivy  competition.  The  Bears  ended 
fourth  in  the  Ivy  standing,  but  their  6-0 
record  against  non-Ivy  opponents  was  good 
enough  for  them  to  lead  the  New  England 
Soccer  Association.  (Trinity  was  also  un- 
defeated.) Dick  Seid,  a  Junior  from  New 
York  City,  led  the  Varsity  scoring  with  12 
points,  while  John  Wielandy.  a  center-for- 
ward from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  paced  the  Fresh- 
man team  with  9  goals.  Prospects  for  next 
year  are  excellent. 
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Winter  Teams  Off 
to  an  Erratic  Start 


Under  the  Basket 

WITH  "limited  optimism"  as  his  by- 
word. Coach  Stan  Ward  brought  his 
hoop  squad  through  the  first  two  games 
with  a  1-1  record,  a  76-59  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Boston  College  and  a  76-61  vic- 
tory over  Northeastern.  The  Freshman 
team,  showing  much  promise,  defeated  the 
Northeastern  yearlings,  82-66,  in  their 
opener  and  beat  R.  I.  handily  as  the  Varsity 
lost,  58-49. 

Against  the  Eagles,  the  Bruins  could  do 
nothing  right.  B.C.  raced  to  a  6-0  lead  in 
the  early  minutes  and  built  its  margin  to 
36-21  at  the  half.  When  the  home  team 
moved  to  a  54-30  lead  early  in  the  second 
half,  Coach  Ward  began  to  substitute  with 
his  Sophomores.  His  theory  this  season  is 
that,  whenever  he  is  way  ahead  or  way  be- 
hind, he'll  use  his  untested  Sophomores  as 
much  as  possible. 

Actually,  in  this  game,  the  new  men 
played  well  as  a  unit  and  even  closed  the 
gap  to  62-45  at  one  point.  Some  of  these 
chaps  who  did  well  while  they  were  in  there 
were  Ron  Harrison,  Dick  Nelson,  and  John 
Bennett  at  the  forwards,  and  George  For- 
sythe,  Jim  Wright,  and  Norm  Bogar  at  the 
guards.  Of  the  regulars,  Joe  Tebo  led  the 
scorers  with  14  points,  while  Gerry  Alaimo 
and  Max  McCreery  followed  with  1 1  each. 
Making  his  Varsity  debut  and  playing  a 
fine  game,  even  on  a  bad  ankle,  was  the 
Bears  6:8  center,  Al  Poulsen.  He  scored 
six  points. 

The  shooting  eyes,  which  had  been 
"misty"  against  the  Eagles,  became  clear 
again  as  the  cagers  bounced  back  and,  play- 
ing smoothly,  polished  off  Northeastern 
76-61.  During  the  first  20  minutes,  the 
Bruins  hit  on  17  of  30  shots  and  moved 
into  a  44-26  lead  at  intermission. 

The  Huskies  set  up  their  defenses  to  stop 
Tebo,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  did.  He 
was  held  to  1 1  points.  They  played  a  four- 
man  zone  against  the  Bruins,  with  the  fifth 
man  shadowing  Tebo  all  over  the  court. 
At  times,  they  even  shifted  into  a  three-man 
zone,  with  two  men  assigned  to  stop  the 
Bruin  ace.  However,  this  defense  left 
Northeastern  wide  open  for  the  Bears  to 
sneak  men  through  for  easy  layups.  Big 
Bill  Wadsworth,  playing  center  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  injured  Poulsen,  got  through 
for  1 1  points,  while  Alaimo,  playing  one  of 
his  best  games,  scored  21  points  in  little 
more  than  20  minutes  on  the  floor.  He  also 
pulled  in  21  rebounds. 

Ward  feels  that  the  team  played  just 
about  the  way  he  figured  it  would  in  these 
first  two  games.  With  only  two  Seniors  and 
five  Juniors  on  the  squad,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  team  that,  because  of  lack  of  experience, 
will  be  hot  one  night  and  cool  the  next. 
By  mid-season.  Ward  expects  that  some  of 
the  Sophomores  may  be  improved  enough 
to  move  in  there  on  the  starting  five.  At 
least,  they  will  have  come  along  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Brown  will  have  a  much  deeper 
and  stronger  bench  than  has  been  the  case 
in  many  a  year.  A  leg  injury  sidelined  Tebo 
in  the  R.  I.  game  and  kept  him  out  of  some 
December  action.  Brown  had  been  doing  all 


right  against  Rhody  until  this  loss  of  the 
little  ace. 

The  Freshmen  Cagers 

"Potentially,  one  of  the  most  well- 
rounded  Freshman  basketball  teams  we 
have  ever  had  at  Brown"  is  the  way  Coach 
Jack  Heffernan  sizes  up  his  current  group 
of  cagers.  While  not  quite  as  large  as  last 
year's  team,  this  squad  is  much  faster  and 
is  a  better  shooting  group.  The  absence  of 
a  "real"  big  man  is  their  only  problem. 

Now,  this  doesn't  mean  that  Heffernan 
thinks  this  team  is  going  to  go  all  the  way 
undefeated.  Many  of  the  teams  Brown  will 
be  facing  this  winter,  Rhode  Island,  Provi- 
dence College,  Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  for 
example,  are  reported  also  to  have  excel- 
lent material.  The  Bruin  Cubs  will,  how- 
ever, win  their  share  of  games,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  what  a  good  number  of 
these  men  will  be  of  aid  to  the  Varsity  next 
winter. 

The  starting  five  averages  close  to  6:3: 
Cliff  Ehrlich  (6:4)  at  center,  Al  Diussa 
(6:2)  and  Dave  Reed  (6:3)  at  forward, 
and  Bob  Walsh  (6:3)  and  John  Bellavance 
(6:2)  at  guard.  The  front  line  of  Ehrlich, 
Diussa,  and  Reed  all  come  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Ehrlich,  from  Teaneck,  has  a  good 
variety  of  shots  from  inside,  but  he  is  also 
a  good  driver,  an  important  point  since  he 
will  probably  be  a  candidate  for  a  forward 
position  next  winter  with  the  Varsity. 
Diussa,  from  Dumont  High,  is  extremely 
fast,  a  good  driver  from  the  corner,  and  he 
has  a  sharp  right-handed  jump  shot.  Reed, 
from  Tenafly,  is  perhaps  the  best  ball  han- 
dler on  the  team.  His  main  problem  is 
learning  to  take  his  shots. 

Much  is  expected  of  Walsh  and  Bella- 
vance, the  two  guards.  Walsh  played  at 
North  Quincy  High  last  year  and  was  rated 
by  the  coaches  as  the  best  back  court  man 
in  that  area.  He  has  an  excellent  set  shot 
and  can  drive  well  from  the  outside.  He's 
tough  to  stop.  Bellavance  played  under 
Marty  Badoian  '52  at  Milford  Prep  a  sea- 
son back.  He  also  is  a  good  set-shot  artist 
and  a  fine  defensive  man.  Not  having  any 
outside  shooters  last  season  hurt  the  Fresh- 
man team  badly.  The  opposition  picked  this 
up  quickly,  being  able  to  give  Brown  the 
outside  and  sink  back  to  clog  the  middle 
on  big  Al  Poulsen  and  the  Bruin  forwards. 
Heffernan  won't  have  that  trouble  this 
year  with  Walsh  and  Bellavance  available. 

Other  men  worth  watching  are  Dave 
Reissig  (6:3)  and  Peter  Dauk  (6:3)  at  the 
forward  slots,  Peter  Sweet  (6:5)  at  cen- 
ter, and  Fran  Pittaro  (5:9)  and  Ed  Roe- 
dema  (6:1)  at  the  guard  positions.  Pittaro, 
although  handicapped  by  his  lack  of  height, 
is  a  great  take-charge  guy,  a  good  shooter, 
and  an  excellent  defensive  man.  Sweet 
moves  well  for  his  height  and  figures  to 
press  Ehrlich  for  the  pivot  position. 

In  their  opening  game,  the  Cubs  moved 
into  a  34-13  lead  at  the  15-minute  mark 
and  went  on  to  defeat  Northeastern  82-66, 
using  all  13  men  on  the  squad.  Bellavance 
led  the  scorers  with  22  points,  while  other 
men  hitting  double  figin-es  included  Reed 
19,  Diussa  16,  and  Dauk  10. 


Two  Wins  on  Ice 

The  hockey  season  will  probably  hold 
no  more  surprising  upset  than  Brown's  6-3 
victory  over  B.C.  in  its  third  game.  The 
Bears  had  gone  down  in  their  opener 
against  B.U.  8-3,  a  weary,  well-whipped 
team.  They  had  shown  to  better  advantage 
against  Northeastern,  winning  6-2,  but 
Brown  hopes  could  not  have  been  high 
when  the  sextet  travelled  to  Boston  to  face 
New  England's  top-ranked  Eagles. 

The  Bruins  jumped  off  to  a  2-0  lead  in 
the  first  three  minutes,  staying  out  front 
from  that  point.  Although  B.C.  put  on 
terrific  pressure,  the  Brown  defense  was 
stout  enough  for  the  occasion  as  the  de- 
fensemen  hustled  and  Batchelder  put  on  an 
amazing  show  in  goal.  In  all,  the  Junior 
goalie  turned  back  58  shots,  a  dozen  of 
them  miraculous,  running  his  three-game 
total  to  136  (Lewis  spelled  him  for  one 
period  against  B.U.,  at  that).  At  the  other 
end  of  the  rink,  Pitts  of  B.C.  stopped  25, 
missing  five — one  goal  was  scored  in  the 
last  minute  of  play  into  an  open  cage  when 
the  Eagle  coach  took  the  conventional  risk 
of  fielding  six  forwards  in  a  losing  situa- 
tion. 

Having  had  a  chance  to  study  his  team 
and  some  of  the  opposition.  Coach  Jim 
Fullerton  believes  Brown  should  have  a 
chance  to  hold  its  own  in  the  Ivy  League. 
There,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard,  all 
the  schools  are  rebuilding.  Apart  from  the 
Jan.  12  game  with  Dartmouth,  all  Ivy  com- 
petition for  the  Bears  will  come  in  Febru- 
ary. Against  the  top  independent  teams  of 
the  East,  Fullerton  was  less  optimistic,  for 
his  team  is  simply  too  green.  (Providence 
College  beat  both  Harvard  and  Princeton 
in  convincing  fashion  in  its  first  two  games 
under  the  coaching  of  Tom  Eccleston  '32 
in  his  college  debut.) 

Brown's  inexperienced  squad  had  no 
chance  against  the  smooth-working  B.U. 
team.  Rated  in  the  pre-season  polls  as  one 
of  the  top  teams  in  the  East,  the  Terriers 
looked  the  part  as  they  used  three  fast- 
skating  lines  and  a  tight  defense  to  domi- 
nate play  throughout.  The  Bruins  were  able 
to  get  off  but  16  shots  in  the  entire  game. 
In  contrast,  Harry  Batchelder  and  Bill 
Lewis,  who  shared  the  goal  tending  duties 
for  the  Bears,  had  a  total  of  61  saves  to 
their  credit.  Batchelder,  a  top  goalie  who 
has  to  be  rated  with  Jack  Skillings  '37  and 
Don  Whiston  '51  as  among  Brown's  best, 
turned  back  42  shots  in  the  first  two  pe- 
riods. Many  of  these  stops  were  of  the  sen- 
sational variety,  and  he  had  little  chance 
on  the  five  that  got  past  him.  His  excellent 
play  helped  to  save  the  Bruins  a  most  hu- 
miliating defeat. 

Brown's  inexperience  was  most  apparent 
on  the  defense.  George  Delaney  and  Kevit 
Cook,  the  two  holdovers,  each  played  less 
than  300  of  a  possible  1140  minutes  last 
season.  They  have  been  alternating  with 
Fran  Newell,  a  Junior  who  didn't  play 
hockey  last  winter,  and  two  Sophomores, 
Dave  Morton  and  Don  Woodley,  up  from 
a  Cub  team  which  won  but  one  of  12 
games.  Under  these  conditions,  mistakes 
were  bound  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  at  least  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  season.  The  B.U.  forwards  quickly 
discovered  that  they  could  turn  the  Brown 
defense.  In  addition.  Brown's  clearance  in 
its  own  defensive  zone  was  faulty,  and  the 
Terrier  defensemen,  playing  up  inside  the 
blue  line,  had  a  field  day  peppering  the 
Bruin  goal. 

At  the  same  time.  Brown's  offense  sput- 
tered throughout  most  of  the  game,  as  the 
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Bears  never  were  able  to  mount  a  sustained 
attack  after  the  first  period.  The  offense 
will  be  hampered  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season  by  the  absence  of  Bill  Sepe  and 
Ed  Allard,  two  of  the  top  scorers  last  year. 
Fullerton  found  some  solace  in  the  fact 
that  seven  of  the  eight  Ivy  games  would  be 
played  during  the  second  semester  when 
these  two  men  are  expected  back. 

With  all  these  problems.  Brown  stayed 
in  the  battle  until  well  into  the  third  period, 
due  mainly  to  the  magic  of  Batchelder  in 
the  nets.  The  Terriers  scored  first  at  7:05 
of  the  opening  period,  but  the  Bruins  tied 
it  up  five  minutes  later  on  the  first  of  Sopho- 
more Dick  Haskell's  two  goals.  Rod  Dash- 
naw  then  sent  the  1,500  fans  into  an  uproar 
when  he  converted  Don  Hebert's  pass-out 
into  Brown's  second  goal  and  a  2-1  lead. 
The  Terriers  tied  it  up  before  the  close  of 
this  first  session,  however,  and  then  added 
three  more  in  the  second  period,  more  than 
enough  to  offset  Haskell's  second  tally. 
Trailing  5-3  going  into  the  finale,  the 
Bruins  saw  Boston  University  score  three 
quick  goals  midway  through  the  period  to 
pull  away  for  their  final  8-3  margin. 

Against  Northeastern,  Brown  showed 
vast  improvement  over  its  opening-game 
performance.  The  Bruins  spotted  the  in- 
vaders a  quick  one-goal  lead  at  the  two- 
minute  mark  and  then  stormed  back  for  a 
4-1  advantage  at  the  period.  Three  Sopho- 
mores, Haskell,  Art  Cleary,  and  Don  He- 
bert  accounted  for  the  scoring,  with  Cleary 
getting  two  goals.  Hebert  tallied  again  in 
the  second  stanza  as  Brown  maintained  its 
margin  at  5-2,  and  then  Don  Higgins,  an- 
other Sophomore,  wound  up  the  game's 
scoring  with  a  backhanded  slap  shot  two 
minutes  into  the  final  period. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years, 
the  Bruins  have  some  outstanding  talent  on 
the  Freshman  team.  The  top  line  of  Fred 
Adams,  Dave  Kelley,  and  Dave  Laub  has 
accounted  for  17  points  in  the  first  two 
victories.  Their  one  disadvantage  is  that  as 
a  unit,  they  are  small.  Another  weakness 
the  team  has  is  the  lack  of  a  top-flight 
goalie.  As  a  result,  it  will  undoubtedly  lose 
some  games.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  Cubs  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
Varsity  with  substantial  help  next  season. 

The  Cubs  looked  impressive  in  beating  a 
strong  Burrillville  High  team  in  their 
opener,  skating  well,  stressing  team  play, 
and  showing  savvy  both  on  attack  and  de- 
fense. The  Northeastern  Freshmen  were 
defeated,  7-3,  but  B.C.  beat  the  Cubs  6-4. 
They  fought  back  from  a  4-1  deficit  before 
bowing  in  the  third  period,  as  the  Eaglets 
showed  a  future  star  in  Ron  Walsh. 

Mat  Team  Hopeful 

After  nearly  a  month  of  practice. 
Coach  Ralph  Anderton,  blessed  with  a  fair 
degree  of  depth  for  the  first  time  in  several 
seasons,  still  had  questions  about  a  starting 
lineup  as  his  wrestlers  prepared  to  battle 
the  strong  Springfield  grapplers,  conquer- 
ors of  Yale,  in  the  opening  meet  of  the 
season. 

That  "fair  degree  of  depth"  is  concen- 
trated in  the  157,  167,  and  177-pound 
classes,  and  injuries  to  any  of  the  top  men 
in  the  other  divisions  could  hurt  badly. 
Still,  if  the  injury  jinx  stays  away  from  his 
door,  Anderton  looks  for  a  team  which 
should  be  able  to  challenge  Cornell  and 
,  Princeton  for  the  Ivy  title.  Brown  split 
bouts  with  Springfield  in  that  battle,  but  the 
Gymnasts  took  one  fall  for  the  extra  points 
needed  to  win,  14-12. 

Five  lettermen  are  back  from  last  year's 


"TO  THAT  MEMBER  of  the  Varsity  football  squad 
who,  through  sportsmanship,  performance,  and 
influence  has  contributed  most  to  the  sport  at 
Brown."  So  reads  the  inscription  on  the  new 
trophy  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island.  Captain  Dick  Bence,  hon- 
ored at  the  1956  Broomhead  Dinner,  was  the  first 
to  receive  this  recognition. 

team,  and  two  of  them,  co-captains  Frank 
Smith  and  Pete  Roche,  are  standouts.  This 
group  will  be  bolstered  by  a  fine  group  of 
Sophomores  up  from  a  Freshman  team 
which  had  a  7-1  season.  Much  will  depend 
on  these  Sophomores. 

The  123-pound  class  is  one  of  the  trou- 
ble spots.  Dick  Ward,  a  Senior  with  little 
experience,  is  the  only  man  currently  avail- 
able, but  George  Seaver,  undefeated  with 
the  Cubs  a  year  ago,  might  be  able  to  get 
down  to  123  from  his  usual  130  pounds. 
If  Seaver  stays  at  130,  he'll  battle  John 
Cummings,  a  Junior,  and  a  man  who  won 
three  of  four  matches  last  year  before  being 
forced  out  with  an  injury.  Roche  and  Smith 
will  hold  forth  in  the  137  and  147-pound 
classes.  Smith  had  a  record  of  five  wins 
and  a  draw  at  137-pounds  a  season  back, 
while  Roche  compiled  a  6-2-1  record  while 
alternating  between  147  and  157. 

To  offset  the  loss  of  Capt.  Joe  Muse  at 
157,  Anderton  has  two  highly  promising 
Sophomores,  Lou  Winner  and  Roger  Mor- 
rison. Winner  was  undefeated  in  eight 
matches  last  year  and  won  seven  of  them 
on  falls.  Morrison  had  a  5-3  record  at  147, 
but  he  has  looked  stronger  at  the  heavier 
weight.  Junior  Pete  Howard,  who  captained 
the  Freshman  team  two  years  ago  and  then 
sat  out  last  season  because  of  a  football 
injury,  will  probably  split  the  duties  at  167 
with  Lippman  Gibbs,  a  6-2  man  from  last 
year's  Cubs.  Pete's  father  is  Herbert  A. 
Howard  '28. 

The  team  has  its  greatest  depth  at 
177-pounds.  Veteran  Joe  Alexander  is  back, 
and  he  will  be  pushed  by  a  trio  of  Sopho- 
mores, Angelo  Anzivino,  Eugene  Roberts, 
and  Joe  Larimore.  If  one  of  these 
Sophomores  comes  through,  Anderton  may 
move  Alexander  to  the  heavyweight  class. 
Here,  Anderton  has  three  football  players 
who  didn't  wrestle  last  year,  Gus  White, 
Ed  Eastman,  and  Dick  Crews.  Eastman, 
potentially  a  fine  wrestler,  will  probably 
be  top  dog  here.  First  to  last,  the  group 
has  better  balance  than  in  many  seasons. 

Anderton  is  very  concerned  with  the 
Freshman  situation.  He  has  but  nine  men 


out  for  the  team,  and  four  of  them  have 
never  even  wrestled  in  high  school.  These 
four  men  are  at  the  123,  157,  167,  and 
177-pound  classes.  The  top  prospects  are 
Art  Giorgini,  a  Cub  football  player,  in  the 
heavyweight  division  and  Don  Peters  are 
130-pounds. 

Sports  Shorts 

WHEN  Archie  Arsenault,  Providence 
Journal  Sports  Photographer,  missed 
covering  the  Brown-Columbia  game  last 
fall  because  of  illness,  it  was  the  first  time  in 
27  years  that  this  amiable  gentleman  had 
not  been  on  hand  to  snap  his  famous  pic- 
tures of  the  Bruins  in  action.  Athletic  Di- 
rector Paul  Mackesey  and  the  Bruin  squad 
sent  a  wire  from  New  York  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  the  night  before  the  game 
wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

Jimmy  Jemail  '18,  Inquiring  Fotog- 
rapher  for  Sports  llluslrcited,  posed  the 
question  "How  do  you  feel  about  All-Amer- 
ican  football  teams?"  in  a  recent  edition 
of  his  Hotbox  column.  Al  Kelley's  answer 
was:  "A  player  must  get  publicity  to  be 
selected,  but  he  has  to  be  good  to  get  the 
publicity." 

Basketball  coach  Stan  Ward  was  com- 
menting on  the  extremely  nervous  condi- 
tion of  one  of  his  players  prior  to  the  open- 
ing game  in  Boston  against  the  B.C.  Eagles. 
"This  lad,"  said  Ward,  "was  so  tight  that 
when  he  was  chewing  gum  on  the  bus  I 
couldn't  hear  the  motor  running." 

Because  a  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  track  schedule  printed  in  the 
December  issue,  the  revised  slate  is  listed: 

Varsity:  Jan.  19— K  of  C  Meet  at  Bos- 
ton. Jan.  25 — Inquirer  Meet  at  Philly.*  Jan. 
26 — Washington  Star  Meet  at  Washington. 
Feb.  2 — BAA  Meet  at  Boston.*  Feb.  8— 
Yale  and  Penn  at  Yale.  Feb.  9— Melrose 
Games  at  NYC.  Feb.  16— at  Dartmouth.* 
Feb.  23 — Boston  College,  at  home.*  Feb. 
27— at  Tufts.*  March  2— IC4A's  at  NYC* 
March  9 — at  Northeastern.*  March  16 — 
Heptagonals  at  Cornell.  (Asterisk  means 
Freshmen,  too.) 

Said  Don  Stuart,  who  writes  the  fine  foot- 
ball reports  for  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly:  "If  Paul  Mackesey,  Brown's  Di- 
rector of  Athletics,  can  continue  to  arrange 
his  football  dates  so  that  the  Bruins  have 
the  Saturday  on  the  Princeton  schedule  just 
before  the  Tigers  play  Harvard  and  Yale, 
chances  are  good  that  it  will  occasionally 
pay  dividends.  A  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Orange  and  Black  to  look  ahead 
to  its  Big  Three  engagements  is  of  no  little 
assistance  to  the  obvious  intentions  Brown 
has  of  bagging  a  Tiger  skin. 

"Two  years  ago  at  Providence,  it  worked 
by  a  point  in  the  New  England  entry's 
favor,  and  last  year,  the  1955  Ivy  cham- 
pions barely  got  by  14-7.  Midway  through 
the  fourth  quarter  in  Palmer  Stadium  last 
Saturday,  there  was  a  perfectly  good  pos- 
sibility that  our  1956  winning  streak  and 
Ivy  hopes  could  have  been  severely  marred 
by  a  wholly  unexpected  tie." 

Sorry  we  failed  to  give  proper  credit  in 
our  December  issue'  for  the  fine  action  pic- 
ture of  Frazier  catching  a  Finney  pass 
against  Dartmouth.  This  was  used  through 
the  courtesy  of  Baaron  Pittenger's  fine  foot- 
ball program.  The  Brown  programs,  which 
won  a  national  award  last  year  for  their 
excellence,  were  even  better  this  past  fall. 

Another  Kelley  was  in  action  on  Brown 
Field  between  the  halves  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  game.  Al's  son,  quarterback  of 
an  undefeated  Little  League  team,  made 
the  only  score  of  the  abbreviated  game. 
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SEVEN  IRON  MEN  joined  their  old  cooch  at  the  Homecoming  football 
dinner,  with  Brown's  current  coach,  Al  Kelley,  there  to  congratulate  them. 
Left  to  right,  seated— Paul  Hodge,  Ed  Kevorkian,  Ed  Lawrence;  standing— 


Orland  Smith,  Captain  Hal  Brodo,  Kelley,  Tuss  McLaughry,  Dave  Mishel, 
and  Thurt  Towle.  Two  others,  absent,  had  coaching  duties  that  week  end, 
while  a  third  had  Navy  duties  that  kept  him  away. 


Homecoming 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


"I  did  the  same  thing  with  Roper  at 
the  head  table.  In  those  days,  a  football 
game  didn't  have  to  go  60  minutes;  some- 
times the  coaches  would  shorten  it  by 
mutual  agreement.  Well,  in  a  very  humble 
way  I  said  to  Bill,  'We've  got  nothing. 
Springfield  licked  us.  We're  all  green 
men.  How  about  making  this  game 
12  minute  quarters?'  At  first.  Bill  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  but  I  told  him  it  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  how  high  the  score  would 
run.  He  finally  agreed  to  12  minutes  for 
the  periods.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  scored  at  the  10-minute  mark  of  the 
final  period  to  take  a  13-12  lead,  and,  in- 
stead of  having  five  minutes  to  make  it  up, 
the  Tigers  had  but  two.  They  couldn't  do 
it,  and  we  won  that  game.  Roper  was  fit  to 
be  tied. 

The  19^2  Columbia  Game 

"Another  team  1  remember  fondly  is  the 
1932  group.  They  had  a  lot  of  moxie,  cour- 
age and  determination,  as  much  as  any 
team  I  ever  coached.  They  were  a  team 
that  could  come  from  behind  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  game  and  pull  ahead  for  the  vic- 
tory. They  did  this  time  and  time  again. 
They  lost  only  once,  to  Colgate. 

"I'll  never  forget  when  we  played  Co- 
lumbia that  fall.  They  were  good.  Like 
every  team  we  met  that  year,  they  were  un- 
defeated going  into  our  game.  In  the  sum- 
mer, I  had  looked  for  a  nice,  quiet  hotel 


where  we  could  stay.  I  found  what  I  thought 
was  a  good  one.  It  had  marble  in  the  lobby, 
velvet  drapes  on  the  windows.  We  had  a 
pretty  fair  dinner  when  we  got  there,  and 
I  sent  all  the  boys  to  bed  about  9:30.  A 
half-hour  later  they  began  calling  and  say- 
ing that  their  beds  were  falling  down. 
Tr.eir  mattresses  were  on  the  floor.  There 
weren't  enough  covers  and,  what  there 
were,  had  holes  in  them. 

"The  next  morning  we  came  down  to 
breakfast,  and  what  a  breakfast!  The  roast 
beef  was  as  hard  as  the  marble  in  the  lobby. 
The  baked  potatoes  were  twice  as  hard.  The 
players  were  disgusted,  said  they  wouldn't 
play.  Well,  we  went  out  that  afternoon  and 
defeated  Columbia  7-6,  a  game  in  which 
loe  Buonanno,  Tom  Gilbane.  Bill  Gilbane, 
Bill  Chase,  and  all  those  other  great  players 
who  are  here  tonight  took  a  great  part. 
From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  1 
thought  I  had  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  just 
make  your  team  mad,  I  thought;  give  them 
an  inadequate  place  to  sleep,  poor  food, 
and  you've  got  them  in  a  fighting,  irritable 
mood  for  the  game.  I  tried  that  several 
times  later,  but  it  never  worked  again. 

The  Rough  with  the  Smooth 

"A  lot  of  things  never  work  for  a  football 
coach.  This  is  the  only  profession  where  a 
man  has  but  eight  or  nine  Saturdays  each 
fall  to  prove  whether  or  not  he's  a  success 
in  life.  I  didn't  go  into  coaching  premedi- 
tatively.  I  came  from  a  better  than  well- 
to-do  family.  I  had  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
But,  in  the  summers  I  used  to  follow  the 
harvest  in  the  Middle  West,  used  to  work 
in  steel  mills,  used  to  ride  cattle-boats  to 
Belgium.    I    went    hungry    lots    of    days. 


Didn't  have  to.  But,  those  are  the  things 
that  make  up  the  greatest  days  of  your 
life.  That's  what  toughens  fiber.  If  you 
don't  have  to  make  a  lot  of  sacrifices,  you 
don't  know  what  those  things  are,  and 
you've  lost  something. 

"A  football  team  is  the  same  way.  It  has 
to  learn  to  take  adversity.  The  competition 
is  terrific,  and  any  team  that  can  go  through 
a  season  and  win  over  half  its  games  has 
something  that  the  other  fellow  hasn't  got. 

"When  we  come  to  that,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Brown  on  the  attitude  it  has  taken 
toward  coaches  all  down  through  the  years. 
Ed  Robinson  and  I  went  through  37  years 
here.  Brown  University,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  more  mature,  more  tolerant  in  its  at- 
titude toward  coaches  than  any  institution 
I  know  of. 

"About  Ivy  League  football — .  I  think 
that  I  know  as  much  about  Ivy  football  as 
anyone.  I  had  30  years  of  it.  And,  I  don't 
believe  it  h:is  gone  down  hill  one  iota.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  the  old  days  there 
was  no  Oklahoma,  no  UCLA.  Eastern  foot- 
ball was  King  Football.  But.  today,  football 
is  a  national  game,  played  by  bigger  men, 
and  tougher  men.  They  are  trained  better. 
The  equipment  is  better. 

"A  coach  of  a  football  team,  going  down 
through  th;  years  as  I  have — miking  the 
contacts,  having  the  ups  and  downs,  the 
agonies,  the  joys — has  somelhing  that  no 
one  else  can  ever  have.  When  I  got  through 
at  Dartmouth  two  years  ago,  I  received 
hundre^ls  of  letters  from  friends,  many  of 
them  Brown  men  who  had  playe.l  under 
me.  I  wouldn't  trade  those  letters  for  any- 
thing in  the  world. 

"I'd  like  to  pay  tribute  to  those  Iron  Men 
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of  mine.  That  team  had  a  great  morale,  a 
great  spirit.  There  were  a  number  of  char- 
acters on  the  team.  I  remember  one  day  a 
photographer  came  out  to  practice.  I 
walked  out  to  the  team  and  said  'This  pho- 
tographer wants  a  picture  of  the  best  look- 
ing man  on  the  field.'  Paul  Hodge  said 
'Here  I  am.'  " 

Smith,  All-American 

"There  was  only  one  All-American  on 
that  team,  Orland  Smith.  One  Sunday  after 
the  close  of  the  season  1  got  a  call  from 
Grantland  Rice.  He  said,  '1  think  we 
should  have  an  Iron  Man  on  my  All-Amer- 
ican team.  I'm  calling  you  to  find  out  which 
one.'  I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  make  any 
choice. 

■'  'It  has  to  be  one  of  the  Seniors,'  he 
said.  I  told  him  that  Captain  Broda  could 
play  end  on  any  team  in  the  country — a 
great  pass  receiver  and  wonderful  on  de- 
fense. 1  said  that  Mishel  was  a  fine  passer; 
he  could  pass  with  anyone  in  the  country, 
including  Benny  Friedman.  I  told  him  that 
Orland  Smith  was  a  tough  guy,  with  tiger 
in  his  heart.  When  he  hit  you,  you  were 
hit. 

"  'Well,'  Granny  replied,  'I've  got  to 
put  Hanson  of  Syracuse  and  Oosterbaan  of 
Michigan  at  the  ends.  And,  I've  got  my 
backfield  pretty  well  set.  But  I  do  have  a 
guard  spot  open.'  So,  Granny  put  Smitty 
on  his  All-American  team,  and  you  folks 
here  tonight,  including  Smitty,  have  heard 
for  the  first  time  how  it  happened. 

"I've  forgotten  a  lot  of  things  I  wanted 
to  say.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I've 
enjoyed  meeting  so  many  of  my  old  friends 
here  tonight,  from  Ned  Weeks  over  there, 
85  years  young,  to  the  young  fella  who 
played  for  me  on  my  next-to-last  team  at 
Brown,  Bill  Bates.  Providence  to  me  is  the 
greatest  city  on  the  earth,  and  my  relations 
with  Brown  are  the  happiest  years  of  my 
life.  I  hope  I  can  get  back  often." 


Stronger  in  the  Tank 

Joe  Watmough,  Bruin  swimming  coach, 
expects  that  this  will  be  a  good,  though 
not  a  great,  year.  Seven  lettermen  are  back 
from  a  team  which  posted  a  6-3-1  record 
a  year  ago,  and  not  one  of  them  is  a  Senior. 

This  group  includes  two  swimmers  who 
have  turned  in  record-breaking  perform- 
ances for  Brown,  Al  Chapman  and  Bill 
Riddle.  Chapman  cracked  marks  in  both 
the  back  stroke  and  the  medley  events, 
while  Riddle  set  a  new  University  breast- 
stroke  mark.  To  supplement  this  small  but 
talented  group,  Watmough  has  several 
promising  men  coming  up  from  the  4-4 
Freshman  group. 

The  events  which  will  ultimately  tell  the 
story,  he  believes,  are  the  220-yard  and 
the  440-yard  freestyle.  Here,  he  has  three 
Sophomores  to  carry  the  load.  Bob  Fried- 
lander,  John  Halliday,  and  Tom  Pampa- 
lone. 

The  return  from  the  service  of  Dave 
Outerbridge  should  strengthen  what  has 
been  a  relatively  weak  diving  squad  in  re- 
cent years.  Brown  will,  of  course,  be 
strongest  in  the  events  in  which  Chapman 
and  Riddle  compete.  Chapman,  who  did  the 
backstroke  in  2:21.1,  will  compete  in  that 
event  again,  as  well  as  the  butterfly,  a  new 
Brown  event,  and  the  400-yard  relay.  Rid- 
dle has  a  college  breaststroke  record  of 
2:35.  He'll  also  be  seen  in  the  butterfly  and 
the  400-yard  relay. 

Dave  Graham,  a  veteran,  will  compete 
in  the  50-yard  freestyle,  as  will  Sophomores 


Richard  Clairborn  and  Pennington  Brown. 
In  the  100-yard  freestyle,  it  will  be  Graham, 
again,  veteran  Ira  Levin,  Clairborn,  and 
Brown.  The  Bears  should  be  strong  in  the 
200-yard  backstroke  where,  in  addition  to 
Chapman,  Barr  Clayson  is  available.  He 
was  invaluable  down  the  stretch  last  year 
when  Watmough  was  able  to  spot  him 
wherever  needed.  He  should  be  even  more 
efi'ective  when  concentrating  on  his  spe- 
cialty. 

Two  other  swimmers  to  watch  are  Gene 
Williams  and  Bruce  Westcott.  Williams,  a 
letterman,  will  swim  the  400-yard  medley 
and  Westcott,  a  Sophomore,  will  work  with 
Riddle  in  the  breaststroke. 


Sex  Taboo 


THE  Brown  Band  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  SEX  between  the  halves  in  the 
Harvard  Stadium  on  Nov.  17.  The  word 
was  even  spelled  out.  Though  the  Band 
provided  music,  the  public  address  system 
was  strangely  silent.  It  continued  silent,  so 
that  the  next  formation  of  the  Band  was 
puzzling  for  a  bit.  Then,  the  crowd  roared 
with  laughter  as  it  realized  that  the  bands- 
men's gyrations  were  a  moving  diagram  of 
an  amoebic  cell  dividing. 

The  reason  for  the  p. a.  silence  was  later 
rumored.  On  the  previous  Saturday,  it  was 
said,  there  had  been  a  band  formation  and 
some  spoken  words  with  reference  to  Nas- 
sau Hall  and  tigercats  which,  if  not  off 
color,  were  not  considered  on.  The  official 
attitude  was  displeasure.  Consequently, 
when  the  Brown  Band,  in  all  innocence, 
brought  up  the  subject  of  "sex"  again,  the 
announcer  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  script.  "I'll  lose  my  job,"  he  said,  in  a 
panic. 

In  addition  to  providing  good  music,  the 
Brown  Band  had  a  lot  of  fun  last  fall.  At 
Penn,  they  got  into  the  political  campaign 
by  forming  a  golf  club,  putting  success- 
fully. Then,  for  the  Democrats,  the  same 
hole  became  surrounded  by  the  famous 
outline  of  the  worn  shoe-sole.  The  bands- 
men did  not  neglect  to  salute  the  Phila- 
delphia Brown  Club,  which  had  made  its 
trip  possible. 

At  Princeton,  the  Band  formed  the 
"largest  Tiger  ever  created."  It  was  so  big. 
the  announcer  said,  that  the  animal  could 
not  get  in;  only  its  tail  was  visible  on  the 
field.  But  the  wag  was  much  in  evidence. 

The  Homecoming  theme  was  astronomy, 
with  a  number  of  constellations  repre- 
sented. What  had  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Brown-Cornell  game?  Ursa  Major  and 
Ursa  Minor,  obviously — the  Big  Bear  and 
the  Little  Bear. 


Wriston  on  Freedom 

"Can  We  Make  It  Safe  to  Be  Free?"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Wriston  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  The  article  traced 
the  highlights  of  frequent  assaults  since 
1920  on  freedom  of  speech,  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  several  governmental  inquiries.  Dr. 
Wriston  says,  "stem  from  the  fear  that  free- 
dom and  security  are  incompatible." 

Dr.  Wriston  closes  by  answering  the 
question  posed  by  the  title  of  the  article: 
"There  can  be  no  liberty  without  hazard, 
and  freedom  would  be  meaningless  if  it 
were  safe." 


Mid-West 
Champions 


WINNING  four  of  eight  major  meets, 
including  successful  defense  of  the 
Angsten  Memorial  Trophy  at  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  weekend,  the  Bruin 
skippers  enjoyed  another  fine  season  of 
sailing  at  Brown  last  fall.  In  addition  to  the 
Angsten  triumph,  the  Bruins  captured  the 
Coast  Guard  Quad,  the  Jeff  Davis  Trophy, 
and  the  Sherman  Hoyt  Trophy,  while  fail- 
ing to  finish  first  in  the  Fowle,  Schell,  Dan- 
mark,  and  Wood  regattas. 

Tom  Hazlehurst  and  John  Quinn,  the 
pair  who  did  such  an  outstanding  job  a 
year  ago  in  guiding  Brown  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Championship,  were  back  again  as 
skippers,  assisted  in  most  meets  by  Bob 
Goff  and  Tom  Breslin  as  their  crew.  Dick 
Krolicki  and  Corbin  Day  gave  the  group 
depth  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  men  on  the 
team. 

According  to  Hazlehurst,  winning  the 
Angsten  Memorial  Trophy,  symbolic  of 
Midwestern  sailing  supremacy,  made  up  for 
some  of  the  close  defeats  suffered  earlier 
in  the  year.  Receiving  an  automatic  invi- 
tation as  defending  champion,  the  Bears 
put  their  crown  on  the  line  against  the  best 
crews  in  the  Midwest,  in  addition  to  Bow- 
doin,  the  other  New  England  team  in- 
vited. The  entire  trip  was  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Brown 
Club,  and,  while  competing,  the  boys  were 
the  guests  of  the  Club's  President,  John  W. 
Lane  '31. 

Ice-dotted  Lake  Michigan  made  a  pic- 
turesque setting  for  the  13-boat,  26-race 
regatta.  Breslin  crewed  for  Hazlehurst  in 
Division  A,  while  Goff  acted  as  crew  for 
Quinn  in  Division  B.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  the  Bruins  were  tied  with  Michi- 
gan and  Notre  Dame  for  the  top  position. 
The  weather  turned  really  cold  on  Satur- 
day, the  second  day  of  racing,  but  this  turn 
of  events  apparently  didn't  bother  the 
Bruins.  Their  sails  sheathed  with  ice,  the 
two  Brown  boats  managed  to  accumulate 
enough  points  to  take  the  lead  for  the  first 
time.  Brown  had  218  points,  while  Michi- 
gan was  second  with  216,  and  Notre  Dame 
was  still  in  contention  with  213. 

On  the  final  day,  25-mile-an-hour  winds 
and  swirling  snow  flurries  greeted  the  skip- 
pers in  their  see-saw  battle  for  the  cham- 
pionship. In  both  the  23rd  and  24th  races, 
Hazlehurst  and  Quinn  each  won  his  divi- 
sion to  put  the  Bruins  on  top  for  good. 
Meanwhile,  Bowdoin  took  advantage  of  the 
three-way  battle  for  the  lead  to  pass  both 
Michigan  and  Notre  Dame  and  close  to 
within  two  points  of  Brown. 

The  final  scoring  was  as  follows:  Brown 
290,  Bowdoin  288,  Michigan  283,  Notre 
Dame  275.  Purdue  225,  Wisconsin  212, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  207,  Marquette  176,  Ober- 
lin  170,  Georgetown  166,  Fordham  149, 
Michigan  State  128,  and  Northwestern  78. 

Brown's  Cub  skippers  went  undefeated 
through  four  regattas  and  won  the  New 
England  Freshman  Championship  for  the 
third  time  in  four  years.  Ted  Turner, 
Johnny  Ross,  and  Bill  Genske  are  three  of 
the  top  sailors  who  should  help  to  keep 
Brown's  name  high  in  dinghy  circles  during 
the  next  three  years. 
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The  Brown  Clubs  Report 


One  of  Boston's  Best 

THE  Brown  Club  of  Boston's  1956  Foot- 
ball Smoker  on  Nov.  16  was  a  stroll  up 
Memory  Lane  that  led,  next  day,  to  the  now 
pleasant  memory:  Brown  21,  Harvard  12. 
That  score  confirmed  the  fighting-chance 
optimism  that  prevailed  at  this  traditional 
eve-of-Harvard-game  gathering  of  Greater 
Boston  Brown  men. 

Leading  the  stroll,  after  Club  President 
Hart  Swaffield  '37  opened  the  gate,  were 
original  Rose  Bowlers  Irving  Fraser,  Ed 
Murphy  and  Bill  Ormsbee;  former  coach 
Tuss  McLaughry  and  three  of  his  1926 
"Iron  Men,"  Ed  Kevorkian,  Dave  Mishel 
and  Thurston  Towie;  and  Brown's  famed 
oldtime  arbiter  of  plays,  mis-plays,  and 
yardage,  Paul  Swaffield. 

Up  from  the  campus  to  join  in  were  Di- 
rector of  Athletics  Paul  Mackesey,  Alumni 
Secretary  Bill  McCormick,/l/«mni  Monthly 
Editor  Chet  Worthington,  Director  of  Ath- 
letic Publicity  Barron  Pittenger,  and  Line 
Coach  Carl  Schuette.  On  hand,  too,  ac- 
companied by  his  father,  was  Alexander 
Carnathan  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  this  year's 
Freshman  holder  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Boston  scholarship,  for  introduction  to  the 
alumni  by  Scholarship  Fund  Chairman 
Fred  Bloom  '40. 

As  the  evening's  toastmaster,  Dave 
Mishel  worked  with  the  agility  of  his  for- 
ward-passing and  dropkicking  days.  As 
speakers  before  the  assembled  alumni,  Tuss 
McLaughry  reminisced  on  the  birth  and 
feats  of  his  "Iron  Men";  Mackesey  updated 
his  hearers  on  non-Ivy  League  practices  in 
college  football  across  the  land;  and 
Schuette  with  background  diagrams  and 
movies,  assayed  Brown's  gridiron  strength 
in  the  current  season. 

Fred  Reynolds  '53  was  chairman  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  Smoker,  which  was  the 
second  in  this  season's  gatherings  of 
Greater  Boston  Brown  alumni  in  the  Boston 
Brown  Club's  program.  A  luncheon  meet- 
ing on  Dec.  1 1  at  the  Harvard  Club  was  the 
third  event,  with  Prof.  Louis  Giddings  and 
Howard  S.  Curtis  talking  of  the  Haffen- 
reffer  Museum. 

Coming  up  are  the  Club's  luncheon  meet- 
ings (all  at  the  Union  Oyster  House,  41 
Union  St.,  Boston  at  12:30):  on  Jan.  8, 
Douglas  A.  Snow  '45  on  "Resident  Fellow 
System,"  on  Feb.  12,  David  A.  Jonah  on 
"Lincolniana  at  Brown,"  and  on  March 
12,  Lloyd  W.  Cornell,  Jr.  '44  on  "Admis- 
sions and  Student  Aid."  The  Annual  Ban- 
quet, biggest  of  the  year's  events,  will  be 
held  in  April,  on  a  date  and  at  a  place  yet 
to  be  announced.  The  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Union  Oyster 
House  on  May  14. 

Club  officers  are:  F.  Hartwell  Swaffield 
'37,  President;  Richard  E.  Hale  '41,  Joseph 
F.  Lockett,  Jr.  '42  and  William  R.  Hulbert, 
Jr.  '37,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Vice  Presidents, 
respectively;  Leo  Dunn  '42,  Treasurer; 
David  N.  Barus  '49,  Secretary;  John  F. 
Prendergast  '49,  Assistant  Secretary.  Di- 
rectors are:  Frederick  Bloom  '40,  John  W. 
Chapman  '21,  Arthur  H.  Crosbie  '39x,  Lor- 
ing  P.  Litchfield  '28,  Ralph  H.  Mullane 
'19,  Frederick  L.  Reynolds,  Jr.  '53  and 
Ralph  H.  Seifert  '50. 

JOHN  CHAPMAN  '21 


Fairfield  County  Success 

President  Keeney  and  Dean  Nancy  D. 
Lewis  of  Pembroke  addressed  about  140 
Pembroke  alumnae  and  their  husbands  and 
Brown  men  and  their  wives  at  a  buflfet  din- 
ner meeting  on  Nov.  13  sponsored  by  the 
Brown  Club  of  Stamford  and  Fairfield 
County.  The  affair  was  held  at  the  Half- 
Way  House  in  Darien.  Several  high  school 
principals  and  prep  school  headmasters  in 
the  area  attended  as  guests  of  the  club. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  included 
the  following  Brown  men:  Carleton  E. 
Hammond,  Alan  P.  Fort,  Fred  Fort  and 
Norman  B.  Wakeman,  of  Darien;  Richard 
A.  Markey,  of  Greenwich;  Nathan  B.  Sil- 
berman,  of  Stamford;  John  C.  Petropoulos, 
of  Norwalk;  Rowland  A.  Crowell,  of  West- 
port;  and  J.  Angus  Thurrott,  of  New 
Canaan.  Pembrokers  who  served  on  the 
committee  included:  Miss  Jenifer  Morgan, 
of  Darien;  Mrs.  Russell  V.  Vernet,  of  Old 
Greenwich;  Mrs.  Emanuel  E.  Pearlman,  of 
Greenwich;  Mrs.  James  J.  Tyrell,  Jr.,  of 
Stamford;  Miss  Priscilla  Birge,  of  New 
Canaan;  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Goldberg,  of 
Bridgeport;  and  Mrs.  Russell  C.  Applegate, 
Jr.,  of  Stratford. 

The  Brown  Club  planned  a  Christmas 
party  for  Dec.  23  at  the  Darien  Commu- 
nity Association  House  in  Darien,  for  high 
school  and  prep  school  students  in  the  area 
interested  in  learning  more  about  Brown. 

The  club's  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  February.  Alan  Fort,  Carleton  Ham- 
mond and  Nathan  B.  Silberman  form  the 
nominating  committee. 


Newport's  City  Manager 

Irving  Beck,  City  Manager  of  Newport, 
was  the  guest  at  a  Smoker  given  by  the 
Brown  Club  of  Newport  County  Nov.  16. 
In  an  informal  talk,  he  discussed  many  of 
the  problems  pertaining  to  Newport.  Of 
particular  interest  to  the  Club  members  was 
his  statement  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
a  Brown  man  may  soon  be  added  to  the 
oflice  staff  as  a  City  Manager  Intern. 

Nicholas  Logothets  '33,  President  of  the 
Club,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Other  offi- 
cers of  the  Club  are  as  follows:  Vice-Pres- 
ident— Rev.  Alan  P.  Maynard  '47;  Secre- 
tary— Walter  Mey  '49;  Treasurer — Edward 
B.  Corcoran  '50.  Harold  Dorkin  '49  is 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  included 
Francis  Greene  '06,  Clifton  Ward  '10, 
George  Teitz  '32,  Dr.  Lewis  Abramson  '33, 
Louis  Virgadamo  '35,  Salvatore  Virgadamo 
'36,  William  Michael  '38,  Sam  Friedman 
'42,  Ed  Dolbashian  '44,  Zalman  Newman 
'50,  Don  White  '51,  Dave  Leys  '51,  and 
William  Corcoran  '52. 

A  nominating  committee  of  three  men, 
Clifton  Ward,  William  Michael,  and  Louis 
Virgadamo,  has  been  appointed  to  help 
prepare  for  an  election  of  officers  at  the 
next  meeting. 

NICHOLAS   LOGOTHETS  '33 


Long  Island  Smoker 

Late  word  comes  that  the  Brown  Club 
of  Long  Island  will  have  its  Football 
Smoker  at  the  Stewart  Manor  Country 
Club  on  Jan.  31.  High  school  coaches  in 
the  area  have  been  invited  to  meet  Brown's 
AI  Kelley  and  the  alumni  and  to  see  some 
films  of  1956  gridiron  action.  Gerry  Fer- 
nandez and  C.  B.  Worley  are  active  on  ar- 
rangements. The  charge  for  a  "junior 
smorgasbord"  will  be  $2.00. 


BOSTON'S   Brown   club  honored   some  football   "greats"  at  its  annual   smoker  on   Nov.    18.  Standing — 

Tuss  McLaughry  and   Rose   Bowl   players  Bill   Ormsby,   Ed   Murphy,  and   Irving   Fraser;  seoted— Iron  Men 

Kevorkian,  Mishel  (who  was  toastmaster),  and  Thurt  Towle.  (Lenscraft  photo). 
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CHANGE     OF     COMMAND     in     Worcester     has 

brought  Robert  H.  Johnson  '51  to  the  Brown  Club 

presidency  there. 


Worcester  Elects  Johnson 
Robert  H.  Johnson  '51,  a  member  of 
the  Travelers  Insurance  organization,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Worcester 
Brown  Club  for  the  coming  year.  Other 
officers  elected  at  the  November  meeting 
are:  Vice-President — Robert  J.  Macko  '52; 
Treasurer — Carl  A.  Jacobson  '51;  Record- 
ing Secretary — Richard  Pemstein  '51:  Cor- 
responding Secretary — Robert  M.  Siff  '48. 
All  of  our  meetings  now  are  held  at  the 
Industrial  City  Bank  on  Franklin  St.  in 
Worcester,  where  we  have  brand  new 
meeting  rooms.  Leslie  Golf  '22,  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Bank,  is  the  man  responsible 
for  our  new  quarters. 

The  Club  is  now  in  the  process  of  or- 
ganizing a  Worcester  County  Brown  Club 
Scholarship  Fund. 

ROBERT  M.  SIFF  '48 


Rochester's  News  Reel 
Howard  S.  Cltrtis,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  at  Brown,  greeted  alumni  from 
the  Rochester  area  at  a  dinner  meeting  on 
Nov.  30.  He  presented  a  news-reel  movie, 
made  by  the  Brown  Photo  Lab,  featuring 
recent  events  at  Brown  including  the  in- 
stallation of  President  Keeney,  shots  of 
football  games  and  of  last  June's  gradua- 
tion. A  personal  word  from  Provost  Ar- 
nold, Coach  Kelley,  and  others  on  campus, 
via  tape-recording,  was  an  added  feature  of 
the  evening  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent. 

Following  the  movie  and  tape-recording, 
Curtis  discussed  progress  on  current  build- 
ing programs,  the  Quadrangle  and  the  Psy- 
chology Department,  and  negotiations 
regarding  the  Dexter  property.  Alumni 
were  interested  in  problems  related  to  the 
selection  of  a  Freshman  Class  and  other 
aspects  of  the  University's  planning. 

Arrangements  for  the  dinner,  held  at  the 
University  Club,  were  made  by  the  Roches- 
ter Brown  Club  President,  Dave  Flint  '42. 
Others  attending  the  meeting  were:  Joel 
Axelrod  '54,  Malcolm  Brown  '19,  Harold 
Fromm  '48,  Rev.  Wesley  Haines  '36,  Dr. 
John  Honiss  '08,  Daniel  Garr  '51,  Dexter 


Johnson  '30,  Robert  Lowenthal  '34,  Erwin 
McGuire  '31,  Robert  Meredith  '48,  Robert 
Ryan  '52,  Dr.  Wilbour  Saunders  '16,  James 
Scanzaroli  '44,  and  Russell  Tomkinson  '49. 

JIM   SCANZAROLI 


Upstate  Welcome 

The  Northeastern  New  York  Brown 
Club  had  its  largest  turnout  in  years,  a 
total  of  117  people,  to  greet  Dr.  Keeney 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Club  area  Nov.  14, 
at  the  Colonic  Country  Club,  Colonic, 
N.  Y.  The  group,  which  listened  to  the 
President  tell  of  the  changes  taking  place 
at  Brown,  included  Pembroke  alumnae 
and  parents  of  both  Brown  and  Pembroke 
undergrads  as  well  as  those  from  the  ranks 
of  Brown's  alumni. 

Lewis  A.  Sumberg  '34,  the  House  Com- 
mittee chairman,  was  in  charge  of  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  affair,  and  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  Richard  Walter  '31  and  Barent 
Henry  '53.  Dr.  Jay  D.  Mann  '37,  President 
of  the  local  club,  opened  the  evening's 
speaking  with  a  few  remarks  of  welcome  to 
Dr.  Keeney,  and  a  commendation  for  the 
committee  and  the  Pembrokers  who  worked 
so  hard  to  make  the  affair  a  success. 

Noting  the  great  changes  in  the  physical 
plant  at  Brown  in  the  past  few  years.  Pres- 
ident Keeney  assured  the  alumni  that  "the 
purposes  and  steadfastness  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  never  change."  "There  is  only  one 
other  university  in  the  nation  able  to  con- 
centrate solely  on  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
thereby  do  so  much  to  enhance  human  un- 
derstanding," he  said.  Some  of  the  points 
in  his  address,  based  on  his  October  report 
to  the  Corporation,  have  already  been 
covered  in  this  magazine.  They  led  to  a 
lively  question  period  in  which  many  took 
part. 

Plans  are  progressing  rapidly  for  the 
forthcoming  visit  of  Paul  Mackesey  and 
Al  Kelley,  with  coaches  and  schoolboys 
being  invited  from  secondary  schools  in  the 
area. 

TOM  costello  '50 


Detroit  Makes  Plans 
The  regular  monthly  luncheon  of  the 
Michigan  Brown  Club  was  held  Friday, 
Nov.  16,  1956,  at  the  University  Club  in 
Detroit.  Final  plans  for  the  Christmas 
luncheon  were  made,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  help  stage  a  January  dinner- 
meeting  for  Athletic  Director  Paul  Mac- 
kesey and  Coach  Al  Kelley.  Prospective 
Sub-Freshmen  will  be  invited  as  guests  in 


Howard  Was  Late 

Daniel  Howard  '93  arrived  late 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Hartford.  There  was  a  rea- 
son: he'd  walked  three  miles  to  get 
there. 

The  Hartford  meetings  are  often 
at  the  University  Club,  and  Howard 
went  there,  only  to  learn  the  alumni 
were  gathering  elsewhere  that  night. 
Still,  the  other  rendezvous  was  on 
the  same  street,  and  he  started  walk- 
ing. But  Broad  St.  is  a  long  one,  but 
no  bus  came  along  so  he  continued 
on  foot  all  the  way. 

Howard  is  90  years  old. 


an  effort  to  better  acquaint  them  with 
Brown  University. 

Ted  Famsworth  '12  died  on  Nov.  14, 
after  being  hospitalized  for  two  weeks  with 
a  heart  attack.  The  members  present  at  the 
meeting  spoke  for  all  the  members  of  the 
Club  in  expressing  their  deep  regrets.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Club  to  add  to  our 
scholarship  fund  this  year  in  memory  of 
Ted. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  included: 
Bill  Browne  '25,  George  Dickey  '33,  Jim 
Ely  '40,  Pete  Fuger  '56,  Jack  Foley  '25, 
Dick  Grout  '42,  Dave  Hessenthaler  '56, 
Jack  Hocking  '46,  Martin  Rice  '25,  Jack 
Sanders  '26,  and  Dick  Selleck  '51. 

jack  HOCKING  '46 


HARTFORD  guest;  Dr.  Lopez-Morillos. 


Lopez-Morillas  Heard 

The  Hartford  Brown  Club  played  host 
on  Nov.  14  to  Prof.  Juan  Lopez-Morillas 
of  the  Modern  Language  Department,  and, 
as  we  soon  found  out,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  development  of  the  I.C.  Curriculum 
at  Brown.  Nick  O'Neill  '50  presided,  with 
Vice-President  Dave  Buffum  '43  making 
the  introduction. 

Professor  Lopez-Morillas'  talk  concerned 
the  justification  and  the  goal  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Department  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  College.  In  his  talk,  he  stressed  the 
fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  students  en- 
tering college  are  not  proficient  in  the 
"skills"  of  modern  language.  This,  he  be- 
lieved, pointed  out  the  need  for  starting 
children  on  the  languages  in  the  grammar 
schools. 

Many  questions  from  the  audience  fol- 
lowed the  address,  and  one  of  these  ques- 
tions led  him  into  a  most  vivid  explanation, 
by  means  of  demonstration,  of  the  I.C. 
Curriculum  at  Brown  and  how  this  method 
of  teaching  fits  into  the  overall  University 
curriculum. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  in- 
cluded Alumni  Secretary  Bill  McCormick 
'23,  Frank  Jones  '97,  Dan  Howard  '93, 
Jess  Bailey  '16,  Cy  Flanders  '18,  Al  God- 
dard  '23,  Abner  Newton  '23,  John  Warren 
'31,  Paul  Monahan  '31,  Glenn  Gould  '40, 
Don  Amidon  '40,  George  Mann  '45,  Clar- 
ence Roth  '46,  Joe  Rice  '49,  Bob  Hill  '52, 
Brad  Benson  '52,  Dave  Traynor  '53,  Don 
Worth  '53,  Fred  Bailey  '53,  Tom  Holmes 
'56,  and  Barry  Green  '56. 

JOE  NORTH,  jr.,  '52 
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PROFESSOR  WATSON  donned  cap  and  gown  for  the  last 
time  for  the  InstallaMon  of  President  Keeney. 


His  Door 

Was  Open 


WHEN  Arthur  Eugene  Watson  was 
graduated  from  Brown  in  1888,  Elec- 
trical Engineering  was  a  new  field:  Teleg- 
raphy was  only  44  years  old,  telephony  12, 
and  the  incandescent  lamp  only  nine;  the 
first  commercial  power  station  had  been 
completed  only  six  years  before.  His  engi- 
neering career  thus  started  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  the  art  and  finished  amidst  the  pres- 
ent great  growth  and  development  of  the 
industry,  as  Prof.  Frederick  N.  Tompkins 
'17,  one  of  his  students,  pointed  out  in  me- 
morial minutes  he  wrote  for  the  Brown 
Faculty  and  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Professor  Watson  was  in  his  9 1st  year 
when  he  died  Oct.  29,  the  third  oldest  grad- 
uate of  the  University.  He  had  taught  at 
Brown  from  1895  to  his  retirement  in  1938. 
"In  developing  courses  and  laboratories  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  there  was  little  prec- 
edent to  go  by  in  the  early  days  of  his 
teaching,"  Professor  Tompkins  pointed 
out.  "All  had  to  be  developed  from  the 
ground  up.  But  so  well  was  this  done  that 
many  of  his  ideas  and  devices  for  effective 
teaching  are  still  in  use." 

After  graduation,  Watson  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Thompson-Houston  Elec- 
tric Company  in  Lynn.  When  that  company 
became  part  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, he  continued  his  work  with  it,  moving 
on  to  the  plant  at  Schenectady.  Steinmetz 
was  one  friend  and  associate.  Watson  re- 
turned to  Brown  in  1895  to  become  Instruc- 
tor in  Physics,  later  founding  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Department.  He  received  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Brown  in 
1898  and  1905. 

One  of  his  achievements  was  the  design 
of  the  electrical  plant  for  the  airship  Shen- 
andoah in  1924.  Its  success  attracted  wide 
attention  because  of  novel  features  which 
achieved  light  weight  for  its  power  plant. 
Even  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  his  age, 
was  the  fact  he  did  important  work  in  de- 
signing electrical  parts  for  Navy  planes  in 
World  War  II.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral technical  books. 

As  Students  Remember 

"He  was  an  excellent  and  accomplished 
teacher,"  writes  Professor  Tompkins.  "To 


PITCHING   HORSESHOES  with   President   Barbour  on   on   Engineering 

Outing  Reservation. 


cnic  at  the   Brown 


him  the  welfare  of  his  students  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  His  door  was  always 
open,  and  students  were  always  welcome. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  them,  so  much 
so  that  his  correspondence  with  numerous 
former  students  was  maintained  through 
the  years.  He  seemed  able  to  remember 
them  all  with  very  little  difficulty."  His  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  the  Brown  Engi- 
neering Association  was  always  a  delight 
to  them,  and  he  always  had  something  of 
interest  to  say  when  called  on. 

"He  was  a  capable  engineer  who  com- 
bined to  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  of 
the  theorist  with  those  of  the  practical  man. 
He  was  able  not  only  to  design  apparatus 
and  systems  but  to  build  them  himself. 
This  ability  made  him  of  great  value  during 
the  developmental  days  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering and  of  particular  value  to  his  stu- 
dents. During  his  retirement,  he  maintained 
his  interest  in  the  University  (he  regularly 
attended  Faculty  Club  luncheons)  and  was 
active  in  engineering  projects  to  the  end. 

"Professor  Watson  as  a  man  can  be 
summed  up  by  the  statement  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  and  scholar  of  the  old  school. 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  English  of  Chaucer 
came  as  readily  to  his  mind  as  the  intricate 
formulas  and  theories  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. He  had  a  fine  command  of  Eng- 
lish, which,  combined  with  a  rather  elfin 


sense  of  humor,  made  his  lectures  and  in- 
formal talks  a  pleasure  to  listen  to.  By 
nature  he  was  a  very  calm  person,  certainly 
not  of  the  worrying  type.  He  had  great  re- 
ligious faith,  which  seemed  to  assure  him 
that  all  would  be  for  the  best,  no  matter 
what  happened." 

Dr.  Watson  was  for  long  Secretary  of 
his  Class  and,  in  addition,  served  as  Agent 
for  the  Alumni  Fund  for  several  of  the 
older  Classes.  He  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Xi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  Providence  Engi- 
neering Society,  the  A.I.E.E.,  Rhode  Is- 
land Historical  Society,  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities, 
and  the  Delta  Phi  Club  of  Providence.  He 
made  his  home  with  his  son,  Norman  S. 
Watson  '37. 

Sustaiiier  of  the  Church 

In  his  long  association  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  he  symbol- 
ized the  strong  relationship  between  the 
Church  and  the  University.  He  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  with 
strength  of  service  as  notable  as  its  length 
— 41  years.  He  was  at  various  times  Mod- 
erator, Clerk,  Historian,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Property  Committee  of  the  Charitable 
Baptist  Society,  responsible  for  the  fabric 
of  the  Meeting  House,  built  in  1775  "for 
the  public   worship  of  Almighty  God  and 
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also  for  holding  Commencement  in."  One 
service  was  the  design  of  an  electrical  wind- 
ing device  for  the  steeple  clock. 

At  the  time  of  the  funeral,  it  was  sug- 
gested that,  in  lieu  of  flowers,  gifts  might 
be  sent  to  the  Arthur  E.  Watson  Memorial 
Fund,  to  be  used  as  endowment  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Meeting  House.  Many 
alumni  have  already  contributed  to  this; 
other  gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Providence,  for  that  purpose. 

His  death  was  widely  mourned,  and  the 
Meeting  House  contained  a  large  congre- 
gation on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  conducted 


by  the  Rev.  Homer  Trickett,  its  Minister. 
The  former  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert 
C.  Thomas  "08,  a  Fellow  of  the  University, 
delivered  the  appreciation.  In  it,  he  de- 
scribed a  visit  to  Dr.  Watson  in  the  hospital 
shortly  before  his  death.  At  one  point,  the 
covers  of  the  bed  had  slipped  a  bit,  and  Dr. 
Watson  adjusted  them.  Then,  he  looked  up 
and  smiled,  reminded  of  the  final  lines  of 
Bryant's  "Thanatopsis,"  which  he  quoted: 
"Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 

couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams." 


Brunonians  Far  and  Near 

EDITED  BY  JAY  BARRY  '50 


1894 

DR.  William  C.  Hill,  82-year-old  re- 
tired Classical  High  School  Principal 
in  Springfield,  led  a  rousing  cheer  recently 
at  the  school,  but  it  wasn't  a  shout  of  en- 
couragement for  the  football  team.  He 
used  the  cheer  form  to  get  across  to  the 
Classical  pupils  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
World's  great  philosophers,  Emmanuel 
Kant.  Kant's  "categorical  imperative" — 
"no  man  has  the  right  to  do  that  which,  if 
everybody  did  it,  would  destroy  society" — 
is  a  favorite  subject  of  the  veteran  edu- 
cator. He  based  his  American  Education 
Week  program  talk  on  that  philosophy  and 
then  led  the  pupils  in  a  recitation  of  it  as 
he  went  through  the  motions  of  a  cheer- 
leader. "If  Kant  were  alive  today,  he'd  say 
that  each  must  bear  his  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  what  everybody  does,"  Dr.  Hill 
said.  Principal  of  Classical  High  School 
for  35  years.  Dr.  Hill  has  been  featured 
speaker  at  the  school  during  Education 
Week  observances  since  1947. 

1896 

Dr.  Theodore  C.  Merrill,  one  of  Paris's 
first  citizens,  writes  from  his  hospital  bed 
there,  apropos  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
this  magazine's  Editor.  "1  have  no  moments 
of  loneliness,"  he  says,  "for  about  me  hover 
notable  figures  from  universal  history,  in- 
cluding personalities  who  have  contributed 
to  the  American  scene.  These  characters 
share  my  dreams  with  many  who  emerge 
from  Brown's  Campus  to  recall  old  friend- 
ships and  influences  which  have  been  of 
great  importance  in  my  life."  He  speaks  of 
this  magazine's  "contributions  to  these  vi- 
sions" as  "practical  and  highly  prized." 

1901 

William  K.  Low,  who  suffered  a  slight 
shock  in  November,  was  reported  late  in 
the  month  to  be  coming  along  nicely,  walk- 
ing again  without  assistance  ahhough  still 
confined  to  his  room  at  that  time.  His  son, 
Davis  Low  '33,  reported  all  this,  knowing 
Classmates  would  be  interested.  The  father 
celebrated  his  78th  birthday  Nov.  14. 

Harrison  E.  Wright  recently  returned 
from  a  week's  visit  to  his  son-in-law  at 
Deerhaven,  a  hunting  and  fishing  lodge  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains. 

1902 

Fred  Gabbi  has  been  a  bed  patient  re- 
cently at   the   White   Haven   Convalescent 


Home,  109  Emery  St.,  Portland,  Me., 
where  your  Secretary  had  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  him  in  October.  He  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  and  wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered to  all  the  boys.  He  greatly  appreci- 
ated the  telegram  we  sent  him  from  our 
54th  Reunion,  and  he  stated  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  any  of  his  Class- 
mates. 

Lewis  Record  writes  from  East  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  that  he  is  hoping,  in  spite  of  physi- 
cal handicaps,  to  be  with  us  for  our  55th 
Anniversary  in  June. 

1905 

The  '05  Ladies  Auxiliary  furnishes  the 
news  this  month!  Dave  Davidson's  wife, 
Louise,  Pembroke  '05,  was  struck  by  a  car 
a  short  while  ago,  but  we're  happy  to  re- 
port, she's  all  right  now.  Arthur  Townsend's 
wife,  Cora,  Pembroke  '05,  broke  a  rib  in 
a  fall,  and  Fred  Schwin's  wife  fell  and 
broke  her  hip.  All  are  now  doing  fine. 

Leonard  Cronkhite's  wife,  Bernice,  Dean 
of  the  Radcliffe  Graduate  School,  spoke  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Graduate  Center 
Nov.  3. 

1906 

Albert  J.  Loepsinger  was  greeted  by  his 
associates  and  friends  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  15.  In 
recognition  of  the  completion  of  50  years 
with  the  Grinnell  Corporation,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  an  engraved  testimonial  by  the 
Company  President,  James  D.  Fleming,  to- 
gether with  other  remembrances.  "A.J."  is 
Director  of  Research  for  Grinnell. 

Gene  Banfield  returned  from  visiting 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  North 
Carolina  too  late  to  attend  our  last  Class 
Affairs  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 
Faculty  Club  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  16. 
Gene's  son-in-law  is  Professor  of  Medieval 
History  at  Duke  University. 

A  small  group  of  '06  men  attended  the 
Homecoming  Football  Dinner.  We  were 
happy  to  have  Charlie  Tillinghast  so  well 
recovered  from  his  recent  illness  that  he 
was  able  to  attend  this  fine  event. 

1907 

Bill  Burnham  of  Squirrel  Island  and 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  will  be  Chairman 
of  the  50th  Reunion  Committee.  He  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  President 
Clark,  and  he  will  problably  have  a  letter 
in  the  mails  to  all  Classmates  by  the  time 
this  paragraph  appears  in  print. 


Myron  H.  S.  Affleck  and  Mrs.  Affleck 
were  talking  of  heading  once  again  for 
Florida  when  Spike  wrote  in  late  Novem- 
ber from  Pepperell,  Mass,  He  served  on 
the  Republican  Town  Committee  during 
the  National  and  State  elections  and  "had 
the  job  of  getting  out  the  absentee  vote 
among  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and 
the  bedridden.  It  was  an  experience,  sure 
enough,  but  we  got  out  the  vote." 

1908 

The  Rev.  Woodbury  Stowell  was  wel- 
comed to  the  pulpit  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  Belmar,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  21,  preach- 
ing on  "Jacob's  Dream."  As  the  church 
leaflet  said,  "Mr.  Stowell,  a  retired  Baptist 
minister  and  member  of  our  church,  has 
preached  for  us  on  other  occasions  and  has 
been  well  received  by  all  who  heard  him." 

1909 

A  recent  newspaper  feature  article  on 
the  Providence  Steam  Rollers,  one-time 
world's  champion  pro  football  team,  was 
illustrated  with  the  score  of  "Steam  Roll- 
ers: Roll,  Roll,  Roll."  It  was  written  in 
1928  by  that  gifted  song-writer,  Donald 
Jackson,  composer  of  some  of  Brown's 
best. 

Harry  Winsor  is  at  1308  N.E.,  6th  Ter- 
race, Gainesville,  Fla.  He  moved  South 
early  this  time,  driven  from  his  Adiron- 
dack home  by  the  approaching  winter's 
cold. 

Bertram  Smith  of  1015  Russell  St., 
Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to  give 
the  following  books  to  anyone  who  would 
care  to  have  them:  Bronson's  "History  of 
Brown  University,"  "Brown  University  in 
the  Civil  War,"  and  a  Liber  for  1907. 

Clarence  W.  Bosworth,  who  retired  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cranston  last 
spring,  has  a  home  address  of  295  Lawn- 
acre  Drive,  Cranston  10,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Harold  Frost  writes  from  Friend- 
ship, Me.,  that  he  is  very  busy  with  his 
practice,  which  he  enjoys,  and  feels  that 
life  is  much  worthwhile.  We,  his  Class- 
mates, can  join  in  that  feeling  because  we 
know  that  he  will  be  a  great  help  to  all  his 
patients. 

Bill  Buffum  has  been  elected  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Allergy.  Physicians  in  that  specialty  regard 
this  election  as  a  high  honor,  and  we  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  to  Bill. 

George  Sykes  has  flown  South  with  the 
geese  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Winter  Park  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Chet  Nourse,  lucky  fellow,  is  also  back 
in  sunny  Florida  again,  living  this  year  at 
1736-6th  St.,  S.,  Lakeside  Apt.  E-4,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Bob  and  Mrs.  Whitmarsh  expect  shortly 
to  take  a  trip  around  the  World  on  the 
President  Lines. 

Don  Stone  has  retired  as  Justice  of  the 
Hanover  (N.  H.)  Municipal  Court  because 
of  an  age  limitation.  He  had  served  there 
since    1940. 

1911 

Wright  Heydon  has  been  elected  a  Trus- 
tee of  Worcester  Academy.  He  is  an  '07 
graduate  of  the  Academy  and  is  a  past 
President  of  its  Rhode  Island  Alumni  As- 
sociation. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
.-Mumni  Council  as  representative  of  his 
Class. 

1917 

John  G.  Peterson  has  retired  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Cargill,  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
pany's  seniority   policy.   He   thus  ends  23 
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years  with  Cargill,  having  become  its  finan- 
cial officer  in  1933  after  having  been  Sec- 
ond Vice-President  of  Chase  National  Bank 
of  New  York.  He  became  a  Director  in 
1936  and  Board  Chairman  in  1953,  also 
serving  on  the  company's  Executive  Com- 
mittee. A  former  Trustee  of  Brown,  he  is 
now  a  Trustee  of  Blake  School  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Twin  City  Brown  Club. 

1918 

The  fall  issue  of  1918  Class  Jottings  ap- 
parently is  a  great  success!  I  have  received 
quite  a  number  of  letters  commending  the 
sheet,  including  commendations  from  vari- 
ous officials  of  the  University.  We're  sorry 
to  say  that  this  effort,  a  rush  job,  contained 
a  few  errors  from  editing  at  the  University. 
However,  the  total  effort  was  well  worth- 
while, and  we  expect  to  have  another  copy 
of  1918  Class  Jottings  in  your  hands  next 
spring. 

Clark  Belden  continues  to  do  an  excel- 
lent job  as  Editor  of  the  New  England  Gas 
Association  Magazine. 

Ros  Bosworth,  Editor  of  the  Bristol 
Phoenix  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  has  had  his  hands 
full  recently  due  to  some  expansion  proj- 
ects at  his  shop.  Several  new  presses  have 
been  added  and  an  addition  has  been  built 
to  house  these  presses.  With  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  newspaper  field,  Ros  would 
really  be  THE  one  to  edit  1918  Class  Jot- 
ings! 

Jim  Murphy,  born  and  brought  up  in 
Providence,  now  calls  Wisconsin  his  home. 
He's  President  of  the  Butler  Machine  Com- 
pany. 

"This  is  W.  W.  Chaplin  talking"  can 
still  be  heard  on  NBC  radio,  as  our  Class- 
mate, one  of  the  outstanding  news  com- 
mentators of  the  World,  reports  the  latest 
international  happenings. 

Jimmy  Jemail,  Inquiring  Fotographer  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  Sports  Il- 
lustrated Magazine  was  among  the  1918 
men  who  attended  the  annual  Homecom- 
ing Football  Dinner  Friday  night  before 
our  victory  over  Cornell.  However,  for 
once,  Jimmy  left  the  camera  behind! 

Jack  Isaacs  is  in  New  York,  where  he  is 
Sales  Manager  with  Armstrong  Cork.  He 
was  Mayor  of  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  for  15 
years.  Jack  always  was  a  good  runner! 

The  Class  Secretary  would  like  to  hear 
from  members  of  the  Class,  as  to  their 
doings,  business,  positions,  family  items, 
and  any  other  information  that  can  be  con- 
sidered newsworthy  to  other  members  of 
the  Class.  And,  before  signing  off,  another 
bow  to  Cy  Flanders  for  his  help  in  making 
1918  Class  Jottings  a  reality. 

WALTER  ADLER 

1919 

Samuel  Temkin,  Providence  attorney  and 
Brown  Trustee,  was  the  Brown  Chapel 
speaker  Nov.  1.  Talking  on  the  theme 
"Why  Go  to  College?"  he  said:  "It  should 
teach  you  how  to  think,  differentiate  the 
basis  from  the  superficial,  and  stimulate 
the  urge  to  inquire."  The  label,  "egghead," 
once  used  in  derision,  is  now  a  recogni- 
tion of  distinction,  he  said. 

1921 

Gale  Noyes  and  Barbara,  while  on  sab- 
batical leave  last  spring,  took  a  "long 
chance"  on  what  was  called  in  the  bro- 
chures an  "Eight-Day  Grand  Tour  of 
Greece."  He  reports  that  it  proved  more 
exciting  and  dangerous  than  "grand."  But, 
let  Gale  tell  it  in  his  own  words: 

"Wc  left  Providence  during  the  blizzard 
of  March   19,  made  the  roughest  crossing 


imaginable  on  the  Saturnia,  and,  after  call- 
ing, usually  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at 
Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Barcelona,  and  Palermo, 
we  reached  Athens.  Nineteen  guinea  pigs, 
French,  German,  American,  British,  and 
Belgian,  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  70, 
started  hopefully  on  a  new  German  bus 
for  the  first  trip  of  the  season.  Delphi  was 
grand,  despite  torrential  rains.  Indeed,  the 
scenery  throughout  was  sublime.  But,  the 
tour  was  sheer  torture.  Except  for  the 
plain  of  Thessaly,  Greece  is  all  mountain- 
ous. We  were  exposed  to  thousands  of 
hairpin  turns  taken  at  breakneck  speed.  We 
received  villainous  food,  when  we  received 
any  at  all,  and  we  spent  a  frigid  night  in  an 
early  Christian  monastery  on  top  of  a  vir- 
tually inaccessible  rock  at  Meteora,  where 
women  had  never  before  been  permitted, 
and  where  heat,  light,  and  water  were  non- 
existent. 

"Thanks  to  a  howling  blizzard  with  75- 
mile-an-hour  winds,  we  were  stalled  the 
next  night  on  top  of  the  highest  of  the 
Pindus  mountains  on  the  Albanian  border. 
We  were  there  for  26  desperate  hours, 
actually,  with  10  trucks  stalled  in  a  blind- 
ing sleet  storm  ahead  of  us.  I  rewrote  my 
will  three  times  during  the  night! 

"At  length,  we  were  bulldozed-out  by 
the  Greek  Army,  only  to  be  nearly  drowned 
the  next  day  while  crossing  the  18-sea 
miles  from  the  mainland  to  Corfu  in  a 
cockleshell — a  matter  of  six  hours  of  ter- 
ror. At  that  point,  we  were  obliged  to  de- 
sert the  Grand  Tour.  After  two  days  of 
sightseeing  in  Athens,  we  left  Greece  for 
happier  days  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  I  advise 
anyone  who  contemplates  a  Grecian  jour- 
ney to  take  it  by  ship." 

William  T.  Brightman,  Jr.,  incidental  to 
his  position  as  President  of  Blackstone  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company,  Providence,  has 
held  membership  for  the  past  two  years  in 
the  Insurance  Planning  Council  of  the 
American  Management  Association.  He  is 
also  a  Trustee  of  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank 
of  Providence,  and,  for  nearly  five  years, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Deacons  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church. 

A  feature  article  in  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  Nov.  1 1  traced  the  history  of 
the  Providence  Steam  Rollers,  1928  World 
Professional  Football  Champions.  The  au- 
thor thus  described  Curley  Oden:  "as 
slippery  and  wriggly  a  backfield  man  as 
ever  pestered  a  pair  of  ends  when  return- 
ing a  punt."  Curley  is  an  Investigator  for 
the  Attorney  General's  Department  in 
Rhode  Island. 

George  R.  Ashbey  has  been  elected  a 
Trustee  of  Roger  Williams  Junior  College, 
Providence.  He  has  been  on  the  Faculty  of 
the  evening  division  for  several  years. 

GEORGE   ASHBEY 

1922 

Eric  Einar  Pihlstedt  welcomed  Leslie  E. 
Swain  '08  and  Mrs.  Swain  when  the  latter 
visited  Stockholm  recently.  Pihlstedt  is  a 
prominent  executive  in  the  Stockholm 
Electric  Light  Co.,  with  duties  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  office  manager.  After  at- 
tending Brown  on  a  Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can scholarship,  he  worked  in  New  York 
for  two  years  as  an  accountant  with  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  then  began  service  abroad  in 
Brussels,  Melbourne,  and  Auckland.  Mrs. 
Pihlstedt,  who  has  a  D.M.D.  degree,  is  on 
the  Royal  Medical  Board  of  Sweden.  They 
have  three  children,  one  of  whom  he  hopes 
will  come  to  Brown  some  day.  Talking 
fondly  of  his  days  at  Brown,  Pihlstedt 
spoke  with  particular  appreciation  of  Dr. 
J.  P.  Adams. 


G.  Ellsworth  Gale,  Jr.,  Rhode  Island 
Senator-elect,  left  in  November  with  his 
wife  for  a  cruise  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
and  Venezuela.  Their  sailing  from  New 
York  was  held  up  by  the  waterfront  strike. 

Leaman  F.  Hallett  continues  actively  in 
the  Massachusetts  Archaeological  Society, 
a  group  which  he  helped  organize  in  1937. 
He  served  as  its  President  from  1942-45, 
and  he  is  presently  a  Life-Trustee,  Chair- 
man of  the  Museum  Committee,  Chairman 
of  the  Historical  Research  Committee,  and 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  put  out  by 
the  society.  An  advisor  on  Indian  matters 
to  Plymouth  Plantation,  Inc.,  he  has  just 
completed  a  layout  plan  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lage to  be  erected  adjacent  to  the  Pilgrim 
settlement.  The  Massachusetts  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  which  now  comprises  617  mem- 
bers, works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  and  the  Pea- 
body  Foundation,  Phillips-Andover  Acad- 
emy. 

1923 

Tony  Hofford,  who  in  addition  to  duties  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  contributes 
a  column  of  "Table  Talk"  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  Times,  devoted  a  recent  one  to  Jo- 
siah  Carberry — or,  rather,  his  daughter 
Lois.  He  used  a  letter  purported  to  come 
from  her  which  contributed  notably  to 
natural  history  by  describing  the  puffins 
she  hunts.  Hofford  concluded:  "So,  Lois,  if 
you'd  like  to  learn  a  few  things  about  the 
Carberry  family,  just  send  us  a  puffin 
feather  and  we'll  reply  by  return  quill." 

Harvey  S.  Reynolds  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  the 
Navy  League  at  a  meeting  Nov.  19  at  the 
University  Club  in  Providence.  H.  Clinton 
Owen  '28  was  elected  1st  Vice-President. 

Ken  Sheldon  and  Chick  Beattie  joined 
the  local  '23  men  for  the  Homecoming 
Weekend.  Beattie's  family  was  split  for  the 
day,  since  his  wife  is  a  Cornell  grad. 

1924 

Tom  Hadfield  has  been  appointed  Man- 
ager of  the  Salem  office  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  Employment  Security.  He 
was  an  Assistant  Professor  at  Merrimack 
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College  and  Visiting  Lecturer  of  Industrial 
Management  at  Lowell  Tech  from  1950-54. 

Paul  Rotherberger's  fabulous  bookstore 
is  housed  in  the  oldest  house  standing  in 
Lisbon,  N.  H.  His  collection  comprises 
nearly  250,000  volumes — probably  the  sec- 
ond or  third  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try— and  I  think  he  knows  every  book  in 
it.  He  is  in  touch  with  book  collectors  all 
over  the  world  and  does  quite  a  mail  order 
business,  which  he  advertises  in  New  York 
papers  and  special  brochures.  Our  evening 
with  him  last  summer  was  a  delightful  ex- 
perience. Quite  a  guy. 

Jim  Barrett's  charming  daughter  Linda 
is  now  playing  Barry  Sullivan's  wife  in  the 
Broadway  play,  "Too  Late  the  Phalarope," 
and  last  summer  had  a  role  in  Henry 
Fonda's  picture,  "The  Wrong  Man,"  which 
you'll  see  on  the  marquees  this  winter.  Her 
stage  name  is  Laurenda  Barrett.  As  Jim 
modestly  says,  "I  guess  Linda  is  going  to 
make  the  grade."  Probably  some  of  you 
saw  the  spread  in  Life  at  the  time  of  Mari- 
lyn Monroe's  wedding  to  Arthur  Miller.  It 
was  at  the  home  of  the  Barretts  in  Waccu- 
buc,  N.  Y.  Of  passing  interest  was  the  fact 
that  Marilyn  was  caught  without  a  wedding 
veil  to  match  her  beige  dress,  but  Jim  came 
gallantly  and  resourcefully  to  the  rescue, 
dyeing  a  white  veil  in  a  saucepan  of  Mrs. 
Barrett's  best  coffee. 

Dr.  G.  Halsey  Hunt,  since  1952  Associ- 
ate Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Department's  new  Center  for 
Research  in  Aging  in  Maryland.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  health  problems  of  this  country's 
aging  population,  and  the  new  center  is 
part  of  its  program  to  coordinate  and  ac- 
celerate all  of  its  activities  in  this  field. 
George  has  been  in  the  Service  since  1937, 
serving  on  the  staffs  of  various  hospitals 
around  the  country  until  1945,  when  he 
went  to  Washington.  He  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  numerous  studies  of  private  medical 
group  practice,  for  hospital  surveys,  and 
for  evaluation  of  the  needs  for  medical  fa- 
cilities and  care.  George  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  is  first  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Medical  Serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia.  George 
says  that,  since  taking  over  in  his  new  post 
in  November,  his  friends  have  deluged  him 
with  comments,  "some  more  corny  than 
others,  that  I  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  job 
in  the  aging  process."  One  of  the  problems 
apparently  will  be  to  differentiate  between 
the  aging  expert  and  the  aging  expert.  His 
new  office  address:  National  Institute  of 
Health,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

1925 

E.  Jansen  Hunt,  partner  and  syndicate 
manager  of  White,  Weld  &  Company  of 
New  York,  has  been  nominated  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms.  He  has  been  a  Governor  of  the  As- 
sociation since  1951  and  Chairman  of  its 
Public  Relations  Committee  since  1953. 

Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman  has  moved  his 
dental  office  to  400  South  Jackson  St., 
Media,  Pa. 

Classmates  extend  their  sympathy  to 
John  Gleason  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Helen,  Nov.  11,  in  Auburn,  R.  I. 

1926 

F.  Abbott  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  "lost 
a  daughter  but  gained  a  son-in-law"  Nov. 
17  when  Audrie  married  Michael  J.  Cud- 
ahy    of    Milwaukee.    She    was    graduated 


Wroth's  "Small  Garden" 
As  YOU  READ  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
your  pleasure  is  so  immediate  that 
you  often  forget  that  its  fame  is  far 
and  its  admirers  many.  It  is  agreea- 
ble, therefore,  to  find  appreciation  in 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
(London)  where  a  writer  thus  began 
a  column  on  "Recent  Bibliograph- 
ica": 

"The  garden  of  Dr.  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  the  John  Carter  Brown's  Li- 
brarian and  doyen  of  American  bib- 
liographers, is  small  by  comparison 
with  Harvard  or  Yale;  but  it  is  cul- 
tivated with  zest  and  discrimination. 
The  annual  reports  of  acquisitions 
and  activities  (about  150  new  titles, 
and  over  $10,000  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Library  in  the  year  un- 
der review)  are  as  stylish  as  they  are 
scholarly." 


from  Pembroke  in   1955.  Her  brother,  F. 
Abbott  Brown,  Jr.,  '57,  was  an  usher. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended  to 
Robert  F.  Day  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Meda  E.  Day,  Nov.  16,  in  Providence. 

1927 

Hal  Broda  and  his  lovely  wife,  Marg, 
made  the  long  trip  back  to  Brown  from 
Canton,  O.,  for  the  Homecoming  Weekend 
in  November.  It  was  a  pleasant  visit  in 
more  ways  than  one  for  the  Brodas.  First, 
it  gave  them  a  chance  to  see  their  son.  Bud, 
a  Sophomore  at  Brown,  and,  incidentally, 
an  excellent  baseball  prospect.  Secondly, 
Hal  was  able  to  join  his  Iron  Men  team- 
mates and  their  coach,  Tuss  McLaughry,  as 
guests  of  honor  at  the  second  annual  Home- 
coming Football  Dinner.  Prior  to  the  jour- 
ney, Hal  and  Marg  were  undecided  as  to 
what  form  of  transportation  to  use.  "Take 
the  car,"  urged  young  Bud,  "and  enjoy  the 
scenic  beauties  along  the  way."  Take  the 
car  they  did.  However,  they  soon  learned, 
upon  arriving  in  Provdience,  that  son  Bud 
had  an  ulterior  motive  in  mind  when  urg- 
ing them  to  drive  East.  This  was  Home- 
coming Weekend,  and  Bud's  date  lived  a 
good  distance  from  the  Campus.  From 
their  arrival  Friday  morning  until  their  de- 
parture Sunday  afternoon,  Hal  and  Marg 
got  just  one  quick  look  at  the  car — as  Bud 
and  his  date  drove  from  the  University 
parking  lot  after  the  Cornell  victory! 

Beryl  Segal,  columnist  for  the  Boston 
Herald,  has  written  a  series  of  articles 
which  are  appearing  in  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  each  week.  In  the  articles,  un- 
der the  general  title  of  "The  Household 
Medicine  Cabinet,"  he  discusses  drugs  in 
general  use,  their  properties,  how  they  act 
on  the  body,  and  how  not  to  abuse  them. 
His  weekly  columns  have  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  for  more  than  10  years. 

Nelson  T.  Wright  has  been  named  Tax 
Assessor  in  Woonsocket,  subject  to  his  res- 
ignation from  the  Tax  Assessment  Board  of 
Review. 

1928 

A  large  number  of  Classmates  returned 
to  Brown  for  Homecoming  Weekend,  to  en- 
joy the  Homecoming.  Prior  to  the  game, 
two  '28  men  proudly  announced  that  they 
were  grandfathers,  by  recent  proclamation. 
We're  referring  to  Bob  Trenholm  and  Dick 
Campbell. 


Sam  Heller,  Ralph  Mills,  and  Jack  Hef- 
fernan,  three  Classmates  who  starred  on 
Tuss  McLaughry's  basketball  team  which 
defeated  Harvard  33-20  in  the  December 
1927  dedication  game  of  the  Marvel  Gym, 
were  back  for  the  weekend  and  had  a 
chance  to  chat  with  Tuss. 

Dick  Spellman  and  Loring  Litchfield,  two 
other  fine  athletes  from  '28,  also  were  in 
the  stands  to  cheer  Brown  on  to  its  first 
football  victory  over  Cornell.  Dick  was  the 
New  England  167-pound  Wrestling  Cham- 
pion while  in  college,  and  Loring  was 
Swimming  Captain  and  an  excellent  man  in 
the  50  and   100-yard  dashes. 

1929 

Ted  Giddings,  City  Editor  of  the  Berk- 
shire Eagle  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  given 
the  Pittsfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  Merit 
Award  Nov.  5  at  the  Hotel  Wendell-Sher- 
wood. Ted  joined  the  Eagle  as  a  cub  re- 
porter in  the  fall  of  1929.  He  later  covered 
City  Hall  and  politics,  and,  in  1938,  he  was 
named  City  Editor.  Since  1948,  he  has  writ- 
ten a  weekly  column  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

Harold  S.  Moskol  defeated  another 
Brown  man,  Martin  I.  Mondlick  '48,  in  a 
close  race  for  the  Senate  seat  in  the  first 
Providence  district.  Moskol,  a  former  Re- 
publican, ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

V.  George  Rustigian  lives  in  Providence, 
where  he  is  the  owner  of  a  soft  floor  cov- 
ering concern  which  he  personally  and  suc- 
cessfully organized  and  developed. 

1930 

Carroll  H.  Rickard,  a  partner  of  Horton- 
Noyes  Advertising  Agency,  has  been  named 
Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  organ- 
ization, reorganized  as  a  corporation  under 
the  name  of  Noyes  and  Company,  Inc.  He 
has  been  with  the  concern  since  1934. 

David  C.  Anthony,  Jr.,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  organization  held  at  the  Paw- 
tucket  Country  Club  Nov.  15. 

Dr.  H.  Bernard  Tillman  was  the  panel 
moderator  Nov.  20  at  the  Technical  High 
School  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  first  of 
the  1956  panel  discussions  entitled  "You 
and  Your  Nerves."  A  crowd  estimated  at 
1,200  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  five  ex- 
perts in  the  medical  and  psychiatric  profes- 
sions answer  questions  relating  to  nervous 
ills  and  the  treatment  of  nervous  condi- 
tions. 

1931 

Dr.  Fred  J.  Carpenter  continues  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  has  practiced  there  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon  for  the  past  15 
years. 

S.  Abbott  Hutchinson,  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
Salvation  Army's  Greater  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Citizens'  Advisory  Board  and  his  recent  ef- 
forts in  the  successful  annual  appeal  which 
raised  $23,000,  has  been  awarded  the  "Bou- 
quet of  the  Week"  by  his  local  newspaper, 
The  Daily  Evening  Item. 

Dr.  Richard  Hubbard  Howland,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Providence  Preservation  Society  Nov.  6  in 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Mu- 
seum. A  native  of  Providence,  Dr.  How- 
land  is  a  noted  archaeologist  and  architec- 
tural historian. 

1932 

Wendell  E.  Barnes,  whom  we  reported 
on   last   month,   has   been   elected   Second 
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Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion. This  group  is  composed  of  over  4,000 
Government  and  ex-Government  attorneys. 
The  Reunion  Committee  of  the  Class  had 
a  get-together  Saturday  morning  of  Home- 
coming Weekend,  with  15  Classmates  pres- 
ent, including  eight  from,  out  of  town.  It 
was  decided  to  make  this  25th  Reunion  a 
Campus-based  reunion,  and  also  to  have 
wives  included  at  all  events  except,  of 
course,  the  Alumni  Dinner.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  25th  Reunion  Gift  Fund 
has  exceeded  the  $25,000  figure.  To  date, 
41  men  and  26  ladies  have  indicated  that 
they  intend  to  return  for  this  gala  four-day 
25th,  May  31,  June  1-2-3.  More  details  in 
later  issues  of  this  magazine. 

1933 

Davis  Low  has  been  working  this  winter 
as  a  relief  clerk  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore. 
Boston.  Two  classmates  have  been  guests 
of  the  hotel  in  that  time,  he  reports:  Max 
Hoberman  and  Bob  Colwell. 

1934 

John  Balmer  continues  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Speech  and  Drama  at  Hillyer 
College,  in  Hartford.  He  was  the  guest 
speaker  recently  at  the  Southington  Rotary 
Club  in  Meriden,  Conn. 

Francis  S.  Wilson,  Investment  Analyst 
for  the  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Boston,  has  been  presented 
with  a  Life  Office  Management  Associa- 
tion Institute  Certificate  by  Julian  D.  An- 
thony, President  of  Columbian  National. 
The  certificate  is  given  on  completion  of 
four  courses  of  study  covering  the  basic 
principles  of  life  insurance  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

1935 

A.  Leavitt  Taylor,  attorney  with  the  law 
firm  of  Adams  and  Blinn  of  Boston,  served 
as  Community  Chairman  in  Belmont  for 
the  North  Metropolitan  division  of  the 
1957  Red  Feather  Campaign. 

1936 

Guerino  Delia  Grotta  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  Warden  Services  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Civil  Defense  Organization.  In  his 
new  position,  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
overall  planning  and  coordination  of  Civil 
Defense  Warden  Services  for  the  various 
towns  and  cities  of  Rhode  Island.  An  at- 
torney, he  lives  in  Warwick. 

1937 

Donald  L.  Daniels,  General  Agent  of  the 
Continental  Assurance  Company  in  Boston, 
recently  received  a  Continental  plaque 
marking  his  performance  as  holder  of  the 
company's  second  highest  sales  record  for 
the  year. 

1938 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Strong,  Carleton  College 
Professor  of  Sociology,  has  been  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Problems.  This  Society  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  .American  Sociological  Association. 
Edward  E.  Odell  has  moved  to  Mosinee, 
Wise,  where  he  has  been  helping  to  build 
a  paper  mill  facility  for  the  Mosinee  Paper 
Mills  C  ompany.  It  is  unique  because  of  the 
complicated  instrumentation  necessary  for 
blending  various  types  of  wood  pulps.  He 
reports  that  "It  has  given  mc  considerable 
pleasure  to  do  both  the  architectural  and 
engineering  design  of  this  plant  and  then 
have  the  privilege  of  building  it."  So  far, 
he's  looked  in  vain  for  Brown  men  in  his 
territory,  although  he  has  foimd  a  "few 
fugitives  from  Dartmouth. " 


THE  "THREE  MUSKETEERS"  were  honored  lost  fall,  25  years  after  their  football  exploits  at  Brown.  In 
the  Providence  Journal  photo,  left  to  right:  Maury  Caito  '34,  Antonio  Coposso  '35,  Anthony  Petronetia 
(Program  Chairman  of  the  Exchange  Club's  Sports  Night),  Joseph   E.  Buonanno  '34,  and  Club  President 

Walter  E.  Murray. 


1939 

Robert  L.  Whitehead,  Vice-President  of 
Roy  Durstine,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  and  Ac- 
count Coordinator  for  the  California  Wine 
Advisory  Board,  has  been  named  Manager 
of  the  advertising  agency's  San  Francisco 
office. 

1940 

Sherwin  J.  Kapstein  was  re-elected  to 
the  Providence  School  Committee  at  the 
November  election,  winning  by  more  than 
2,000  votes. 

Bin  Marshall,  former  Lt.  Col.  in  the  5th 
Air  Force,  has  moved  from  Syracuse  after 
16  years  with  radio-television  station 
WSYR  as  Sales  Manager.  He  now  resides 
with  his  wife,  Alice,  and  his  daughter,  Les- 
lie, at  4247  Monte  Vista  Drive,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.  Presently  in  the  real  estate  business, 
he  plans  for  a  business  venture  of  his  own 
in  the  very  near  future. 

1941 

Stanley  Johnson,  lately  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Moscow,  was  enjoying 
leave  in  the  States  when  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  the  Suez  made  it  necessary  for 
the  AP  to  reinforce  its  staff  abroad.  His  as- 
signment was  to  Paris.  One  disappointment 
was  that  the  sudden  change  in  his  plans 
washed  out  a  visit  to  College  Hill  to  see 
Prof.  Sinclair  Armstrong  and  other  friends. 

Charlie  Bechtold,  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  Providence  office  of  the  American 
Surety  Company  is  living  with  his  wife, 
Sally,  and  their  four  children  in  a  spacious 
old  colonial  home  on  North  Road  in  King- 
ston. As  Charlie  admits,  it  is  a  home  readily 
adapted  to  their  four  lively  children  and 
two  amiable  dogs. 

Al  Boutelle  is  serving  as  Works  Engineer 
for  two  Union  Carbide  subsidiaries,  namely 
National  Carbon-Eveready,  S.A.,  and  Bake- 
lite  de  Mexico,  S.A.  He  reports  his  current 
address  as  Apartado  188,  Monterey,  Mex- 
ico. 

1943 

Henry  Clay  Adams  has  been  appointed 


Traffic  Superintendent  of  Maine's  Eastern 
Area  of  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  In  his  new  assign- 
ment, he  will  be  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tors of  all  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  offices  there. 

1944 

Atty.  Ed  Dolbashian  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Town  Com- 
mittee in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  He  was  named 
to  the  committee  in  January  of  1952  and, 
since  1955,  he  has  been  Acting  Secretary. 
In  addition,  he  served  as  Campaign  Man- 
ager for  the  '52,  '54,  and  '56  campaigns. 

1945 

Bill  Barton  has  joined  ALCO.'V  and  is 
serving  with  the  Legal  Department.  A  fel- 
low Brunonian  in  the  same  department  is 
John  B.  Henderson  '46. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Corcoran,  formerly  a 
resident  dermotologist  at  the  Hospital  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  now  a 
practicing  physician  in  Springfield,  spoke 
before  the  November  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Chapter,  American  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers.  He  discussed  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  dermatitis  and  offered 
some  advice  for  workers,  supervisors,  and 
plant  physicians. 

1946 

W.  Scott  Shepherd  has  been  appointed 
Zone  Sales  Manager  for  New  Departure 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation  in 
the  plant  at  Bristol,  Conn.  With  New  De- 
parture for  the  past  decade,  he  had  been 
Syracuse  Zone  Manager. 

1947 

Bob  Hayes  is  in  Atlanta,  where  he  is  em- 
ployed as  a  Contracting  Engineer  with  the 
Grinnell  Company. 

Lou  Regine  did  a  fine  job  as  Chairman  of 
the  Friday  activities  during  Homecoming 
Weekend  despite  the  appearance  about  that 
time  of  those  brand  new  1957  Pontiacs! 
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1948 

Atty.  Harold  W.  Demopulos  directed  the 
campaign  of  James  T.  Lyman,  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  Providence  in  the 
November  election. 

John  H.  Campbell  of  Barre,  Mass., 
passed  the  bar  examination  last  July  and 
was  sworn  in  and  officially  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Boston,  Oct.  23. 

1949 

Harry  Whitney,  a  bull  fighter  in  Spain 
since  1951,  has,  over  the  years,  denied 
with  monotonous  regularity  that  he  was 
one  of  THE  Whitneys.  Then,  last  summer, 
came  the  altercation  where  he  was  arrested 
for  allegedly  having  uttered  an  insult  to 
the  Spanish  nation  and  found  his  name  on 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers  all  around 
the  World.  Now,  when  people  ask  him 
whether  he  is  one  of  THE  Whitneys,  he 
quickly  answers  yes!  In  his  career,  so  far, 
he's  had  32  bullfights.  In  his  debut,  he  was 
gored  in  the  chest  but  stayed  to  kill  the 
beast.  His  biggest  purse  was  $450,  net.  His 
debut  cost  him  $700,  plus  expenses.  "It's  a 
profitable  business  if  you  reach  the  top," 
he  said,  "but  only  about  2%  reach  the 
top."  His  costumes,  capes,  and  swords  cost 
$500,  and  suffer  from  constant  wear  and 
tear.  "You  really  don't  have  to  be  in  good 
shape  to  fight,"  he  said,  "Condition  is  im- 
portant only  if  you  get  gored,  because  then 
you  can  recover  more  quickly." 

Don  Badamo  has  been  named  as  a  Tech- 
nical Representative  for  the  Dow  Corning 
Corporation,  Midland,  Mich.,  where  he 
will  work  in  coordinating  sales  and  devel- 
opment of  Silastic,  the  firm's  silicone  rub- 
ber, as  electrical  insulation.  He  had  worked 
for  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  in  the  Re- 
search and  Development  departments. 

Ed  Glenney  continues  as  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  W.  G.  Glenney  Company  in 
Manchester,  Conn.  He  is  serving  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Northern  Connecticut  Oil  Heat 
Assn.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Retail  Di- 
vision of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tom  Maines  has  been  appointed  Instru- 
mental Music  teacher  at  South  Kingston 
High  School  in  Rhode  Island. 

Henry  C.  Barr,  on  the  staff  of  the  Hart- 
ford County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Branch  Manager  in  Bridgeport.  He 
had  been  serving  as  a  Special  Agent  with 
the  company  since  1951. 

1950 

Stan  Ward  and  Jim  Fullerton,  Brown's 
popular  basketball  and  hockey  coaches, 
will  appear  together  at  the  Class  of  '50 
Monthly  Discussion  Luncheon  Jan.  9  at  the 
Faculty  Club.  Starting  time  for  this  post- 
holiday  get-together  is  12:07,  and  we  guar- 
antee to  have  you  out  of  there  by  1  p.m. 
The  crowds  have  been  encouraging  at  these 
luncheons,  with  many  members  bringing 
"the  boss"  with  them  for  this  informal 
snack.  Hank  Soar.  American  League  um- 
pire, will  join  us  Feb.  6  just  before  he  heads 
for  the  sunny  South  and  the  opening  of 
spring  training. 

Another  '50  Feature  was  staged  Monday, 
Nov.  19,  when  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Class  staged  "A  Musical  Evening  at 
Brown"  at  the  Faunce  House  Theatre.  This 
program  brought  together,  for  the  very 
first  time,  three  of  Brown's  top  musical 
groups,  the  Brown  Glee  Club,  the  Jabber- 
wocks.  and  the  Brunote  Plus  Six.  The  pro- 
gram was  arranged  on  short  notice  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
Glee  Club  prior  to  their  Nov.  30  Town 
Hall  Concert  in  New  York.  The  idmission 


was  free,  and  a  fairly  good  crowd  of  Class- 
mates, students,  and  residents  from  the 
community  were  on  hand  for  a  delightful 
musical  evening  at  Brown.  The  response 
to  having  three  groups  of  such  variety 
(Glee  Club,  vocal  octette,  and  jazz  group) 
together  on  the  same  program  was  so  fav- 
orable that  the  Class  may  work  with  these 
three  organizations  to  promote  a  bigger 
and  better  concert  this  spring.  Watch  for 
further  details  on  this. 

The  Class  was  well  represented  at  the 
annual  Homecoming  Football  Dinner,  Fri- 
day night,  Nov.  9,  at  the  Sharpe  Refectory. 
Three  Class  tables,  located  directly  beneath 
the  large  Class  of  1950  banner,  were  occu- 
pied with  Classmates  and  their  lovely 
ladies.  Needless  to  say,  the  Cocktail  Party 
prior  to  the  dinner  was  also  well  attended. 

Joseph  Adams,  a  Senior  Design  Engineer 
with  Emerson  Radio  Corporation  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  writes  that  he  sees  more  of  three 
'50  Classmates  now  than  he  did  when  all 
were  in  school.  The  men  referred  to  are 
Leigh  Atwood,  Charlie  Howard,  and  Fred 
Baurenfield. 

Bill  Conye  has  joined  Joseph  H.  Bertram 
&  Company,  Inc.,  as  a  Sales  Engineer.  The 
company  is  located  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Tom  Hutton  is  a  Research  Chemist  with 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  of 
Longview,  Washington. 

Harold  Anderson  has  been  appointed  As- 
sociate Sales  Manager  of  the  Special  Con- 
tracts Division  of  the  International  Silver 
Company,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1953.  In  his 
new  position,  Harold  will  be  responsible 
for  sales  to  Super  Markets  and  other  pro- 
motional users. 

Rudolf  Petrucci  has  completed  a  six- 
month  Air  Defense  Computer  Training 
Course  given  at  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  with  the  Military 
Products  Division  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  Rudy  has 
been  assigned  to  Air  Defense  Installation  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  site  of  one  of  the  SAGE 
Air  Defense  computers  being  manufactured 
for  the  Air  Force  by  IBM  Military  Prod- 
ucts Division  at  Kingston. 

Dave  Hawkins,  proud  father  of  a  son 
last  July,  writes  to  wish  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Class  well  in  its  ventures. 
Dave  is  living  at  600  High  St.,  Westwood, 
Mass. 

Bob  Breslin  has  announced  his  partner- 
ship with  Edward  L.  Gnys,  Jr.,  in  the  law 
firm  of  Gnys  &  Breslin.  Their  offices  are 
located  at  531  Industrial  Bank  Bldg.,  Provi- 
dence. Bob  is  the  latest  member  to  join  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Class. 

Frank  Sternberg,  serving  with  Lumber- 
mans  Mutual  Casualty  Company  in  Provi- 
dence, has  moved  to  20  Primrose  Hill  in 
Barrington  with  his  charming  wife.  Frank, 
an  ex-goalie  himself,  is  high  in  the  praises 
of  Harry  Batchelder,  Bruin  net  minder. 

Atty.  Robert  H.  Nelson  passed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bar  Exams  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  October.  He's  joined  his  brother, 
a  lawyer  in  Brockton  for  several  years,  in 
the  new  law  firm  of  Nelson  &  Nelson.  Bob 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  last  June. 

Stanley  Fishman,  living  in  Somerset, 
Mass.,  is  employed  as  a  Local  Agent  for  the 
John  Hancock  Insurance  Company.  He  and 
Rita  now  have  two  children,  Jacquelyn  3, 
and  Steven  Wz. 

Joseph  Caton  and  Bruce  Hamlett  have 
combined  with  Harlan  A.  Bartlett  '51  to 
form  an  all-Brown  sales  office  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh plant  of  B-I-F  Industries. 

BOB   CUMMINGS 


Ray  Hall  on  TV 

THE  TRUE  STORY  of  how  an  Army  Chap- 
lain in  World  War  II  won  a  personal 
battle  by  taking  paratroop  training  and 
licking  his  fear  of  heights  is  John  Nesbitt's 
theme  in  Telephone  Time's  production 
"The  Jumping  Parson,"  to  be  seen  over 
CBS  at  6:00  p.m.,  EST,  on  Sunday,  Jan. 
13.  According  to  Nesbitt,  when  the  Rev. 
Raymond  S.  Hall  '31,  D.D.,  was  assigned 
to  duty  with  a  paratroop  regiment  at  Fort 
Benning,  he  found  his  outfit  respectful  but 
distant.  He  realized  he  himself  had  to  be- 
come a  paratrooper  to  win  his  troop's  re- 
spect if  he  was  to  reach  them  with  the 
word  of  God. 

Hall  entered  paratroop  school,  even 
though  he  was  terrified  of  heights.  He  had 
never  had  basic  training,  and  the  physical 
strain  of  the  training  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  stand,  even  though  he'd  been  a 
champion  swimmer.  His  instructor  gave  him 
no  quarter  and  did  everything  possible  to 
make  him  wash  out.  The  climax  of  Tele- 
phone Time's  "The  Jumping  Parson"  comes 
with  Hall's  first  parachute  jump,  and  he  be- 
came the  first  Parachute  Chaplain  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Armed  Forces,  later  jumping  in 
Normandy  on  D-Day. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  holder  of  a  Brown 
honorary  degree,  now  director  of  the  Sea- 
men's Church  Institute  of  New  York,  ap- 
pears with  John  Nesbitt  at  the  close  of 
"The  Jumping  Parson."  Billy  Halop,  for- 
mer "Dead  End  Kid"  of  stage  and  screen, 
plays  Chaplain  Hall.  "The  Jumping  Par- 
son" was  written  by  Jerry  D.  Lewis  and  di- 
rected by  Erie  Kenton.  Jerry  Stagg  is  the 
producer. 


1951 

George  Brooks  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Cashier  with  the  Bank  of  America 
and  assigned  to  the  Produce  Branch  in  Los 
Angeles  with  General  Lending  Duties. 
"Otherwise,"  he  reports,  "our  existence  in 
California  continues  as  pleasant  as  ever." 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Miller  received  his 
M.A.  in  Education  at  the  Fall  Convocation 
of  George  Washington  University  Oct.  20. 
He  is  employed  at  the  Anacostia  High 
School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Norman  D'Andrea,  who  married  Ann 
Bianchi  June  30,  had  his  brother,  Lt.  Eu- 
gene M.  D'Andrea  '53  on  hand  to  serve  as 
best  man. 

Harry  Hake  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  Sept.  27  and  is  working  for  Hake 
and  Hake.  Architects,  at  2400  Gilbert  Ave., 
Cincinnati. 

Capt.  James  S.  Quinn  recently  completed 
the  Army  Medical  Service  School's  mili- 
tary orientation  course  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  He  was  graduated  from  Tufts 
Medical  School  in  1955. 

John  F.  Besozzi  has  completed  a  com- 
prehensive insurance  course  at  the  home 
office  school  of  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Companies  in  Hartford.  He  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  John  F.  Besozzi  In- 
surance Agency  in  Torrington,  Conn. 

1952 

Marty  Badoian,  after  two  seasons  as 
basketball  coach  at  Milford  Prep  in  Conn.. 
has  resigned  to  assume  a  new  post  on  the 
staff  of  Brockton  High  School.  The  former 
Bruin  hoop  Captain  guided  the  Prep  cagers 
to  a  17-5  record  last  year.  Jerry  Pepper, 
Athletic    Director    at    Milford    Prep,    ex- 
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pressed  regret  at  the  departure  of  Badoian, 
calling  him  "a  fine  coach,  who  understands 
the  sport  and  his  players." 

Albert  A.  Fournier,  Jr.,  received  his 
Doctor  of  Physiology  degree  in  Organic 
Chemistry  at  M.I.T.  Oct.  2,  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  research  work  at  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  plant  in  Passaic. 
At  M.I.T.,  he  was  a  full  member  of 
Sigma  Xi,  a  national  honor  society. 

George  Scott  Sugden  left  late  in  October 
for  India,  where  he  is  serving  with  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  earlier  this  year 
from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  While  there,  he  was  a  Fletcher 
Fellow  in  American  Diplomacy  and  held 
the  position  of  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Associate  Dean. 

George  E.  Deane  has  been  released  from 
active  duty  as  a  Research  Psychologist  in 
the  Army  and  has  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  to  study  for  his  doc- 
torate. While  there,  he  is  conducting  re- 
search under  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
grant. 

Bob  Goodell  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  last  June  and  is  at 
the  Hartford  Hospital  completing  his  in- 
ternship. 

1953 

Frank  W.  Krohn  has  been  appointed  a 
Field  Engineer  by  Norton  Company  and 
assigned  to  its  Detroit  district  office.  He  has 
completed  Norton's  Sales  Training  course 
and,  prior  to  his  present  appointment,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Sales  Engineering  de- 
partment. 

Hugh  Rogovin,  a  graduate  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  has  passed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  and  is  associated  with  the  Bos- 
ton law  firm  of  Schneider,  Bronstein,  and 
Shapiro. 

Joseph  L.  Tauro  also  has  passed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bar.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  Cornell. 

Carl  Stenberg,  studying  at  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Belfast,  Ireland,  under  a  Rotary 
Scholarship,  reports  that  he  and  his  wife  are 
enjoying  the  country — "except  for  a  few 
damp  days  now  and  then." 

Marshall  Greene  is  out  of  the  service  and 
is  working  with  the  Norton  Company  in 
Worcester. 

1954 

George  S.  Morfogen,  a  third-year  student 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Drama,  was  the  Stage 
Manager  for  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Misalliance,"  the  school's  first  major  play 
of  the  year.  It  ran  from  Nov.  1  through 
Nov.  6  at  the  Yale  University  Theatre. 

Jim  Gorham  is  employed  as  Assistant 
Supervisor  with  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Detroit. 

2nd  Lt.  Manfred  Seiden  has  been 
graduated  from  the  Army's  Finance  School, 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  He 
entered  the  service  last  August  after  receiv- 
ing an  advanced  degree  from  Dartmouth. 

Doug  Turner  had  an  extended  leave  from 
the  service  in  October  and  November  and 
"vacationed"  in  Melbourne,  Australia 
while  taking  part  in  the  West  Side  Boat 
Club  Olympics  which  began  Nov.  22.  Doug 
was  employed  by  the  Scott  Paper  Company 
of  Chester,  Pa.,  prior  to  entering  the  serv- 
ice, but  he  may  return  to  college  for  ad- 
vanced study  after  his  discharge,  which  is 
expected  early  this  year. 

Richard  L.  Amill  has  accepted  a  position 
as  a  Retail  Representative  for  Life,  with 
his  territory  covering  Westchester  County, 
N.    Y.,    and    lower   Connecticut.    He    had 


served  as  a  Sales  Representative  with  Scott 
Paper  Company. 

1955 

We  certainly  have  some  interesting  letter- 
writers  in  our  Class.  I  received  a  long  letter 
from  legal  beagle  John  Summerfield  who  is 
back  for  another  year  at  the  Northeastern 
University  Law  School. 

This  may  be  old  news  to  some  of  you, 
but  Norm  Anderton  married  Helen 
Flanders  in  October  in  Providence  and  is 
teaching  English  at  Providence  Country 
Day  School. 

Arnie  Abramowitz  is  living  in  New  York 
and  attending  Columbia  Law  School  with 
Mike  Usdan.  Norm  Orodenker  and  Owen 
Landman  are  living  with  Arnie  in  a  swanky 
Manhattan  apartment. 

Roy  Aarons  is  attending  aviation  school 
in  Florida  as  an  Ensign,  but  he  should  be  a 
qualified  pilot  shortly. 

Hal  Fliegelman's  entrance  into  the  Army 
has  temporarily  postponed  his  engagement 
plans. 

John  Dorer  sent  along  a  fine  letter.  He 
and  Nancy  have  the  "cutest  thing  you  ever 
saw — a  little  Suzy  Dorer."  John  is  sending 
cigars  to  every  member  of  the  Class  of  '55. 

Bill  Simmons  is  married,  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  has  presented  him  with  a  boy, 
Marcus  Simmons. 

Jimmy  Webster  is  off  for  the  Med  (prob- 
ably back  by  now),  but  he  found  time  last 
April  to  engage  Miss  Karlene  Vincent  to 
marry.  Some  of  you  NROTC  may  have  met 
the  Captain  of  Jim's  training  destroyer  in 
Key  West,  Harvey  O.  Webster,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances. 

Bob  Cahill  was  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base 
until  released  in  October.  And,  while  in 
Denver,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Den- 
ver Brown  Club.  Prominent  man-about- 
Denver,  Warren  F.  llchman,  was  up  at 
Pembroke  at  the  time. 

Sterling  Dimmitt  went  to  OCS  in  New- 
port and  seems  to  have  run  the  gamut  of 
Navy  schooling.  He's  now  at  flight  school. 
He  came  to  Providence  for  Thanksgiving 
with  the  Pensacola  drill  team  (not  as  a 
member,  though). 

Benson  Lake  is  a  Corporal  in  the  Army 
Reserve  and  will  receive  his  commission 
shortly. 

Bob  Fitzgerald  reports  that  the  Chicago 
Brown  Club  is  very  active,  with  luncheons 
every  Tuesday,  et  al.  He  has  run  into  quite 
a  number  of  Brown  men,  among  them 
Richie  Bry  (that  gay  young  blade).  Peter 
Harvey,  and  Russ  Buck.  Bob,  himself,  is 
with  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  in 
Chicago. 

Ted  Vaughan  also  took  pen  in  hand  and 
sent  a  nice  note  my  way.  He  gives  all  the 
latest  dope  on  the  D.U.'s. 

Lew  Bishop  has  certainly  been  a  busy 
lad,  getting  married,  working  for  the  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Lab  in  Schenectady,  and 
studying  for  his  Master's  degree  at  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic. 

Bob  Borah  is  guarding  our  coast  up 
Boston  way  (down  East). 

Carl  Albert's  Army  job  sounds  extremely 
stimulating.  He  is  working  in  Aberdeen. 
Md.,  as  a  statistician  in  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional program. 

Dick  Brodeur  is  enrolled  in  the  USAF 
cadet  program  in  San  Antone. 

Ted  Vaughan,  himself,  is  Staff  Engineer 
for  a  landing  ship  squadron  in  the  Far 
East.  While  there,  he  recently  ran  into  Beta 
Bill  Frazier  out  in  the  Philippines. 

Charles  D.  Blythe,  who  arrived  in  the 
Far  East  last  May,  has  been  attached  to  the 
7th  Infantry  Division  in  Korea.  He  hopes 


to  return  to  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  following  his  discharge. 

Roland  J.  Dumont  has  opened  a  general 
insurance  office  at  his  home  at  82  Jewel  St., 
Bristol,  Conn.  He  had  been  with  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Company  for  close  to 
three  years,  the  last  year  as  Assistant  Man- 
ager. He  plans  to  open  a  downtown  office  in 
Darien  in  the  near  future. 

DOC  HOUR 

1956 

In  case  you  missed  out,  there  are  a  very 
few  of  the  much-wanted  Libers  available 
for  the  regular  price  of  $9.00,  plus  a  small 
postage  fee.  Those  interested  may  write  to: 
Liber  Brunensis,  Box  1827,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence  12. 

When  Bill  Bivins  received  his  commis- 
sion from  the  Officer  Candidate  School  in 
Newport  Oct.  1 2,  he  received  special  atten- 
tion from  a  retired  Middletown  naval  offi- 
cer. Commodore  Gail  Morgan.  It  seems 
that  Commodore  Morgan  is  Bivins'  uncle, 
and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  return  from 
"retirement"  to  administer  the  commission- 
ing oath  to  his  nephew.  Bill  is  now  doing 
duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  staff. 

William  H.  Moberger  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Personnel  Director  of  the  General 
Mills  Company  in  Minneapolis. 

Ronald  Schwartz  is  undergoing  his  first 
year  at  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Ens.  Phil  O'Brien  has  been  serving 
aboard  the  USS  Macon,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
heavy  cruisers,  in  European  waters.  He  re- 
ceived some  unexpected  "shore  leave"  re- 
cently when  the  Macon  was  forced  to  put 
into  port  at  Naples  for  repairs  after  doing 
battle  with  an  oversized  hurricane. 

Arthur  T.  Lewry  has  joined  the  Chrysler 
Corporation's  Institute  of  Engineering  in 
Detroit.  He  is  taking  a  two-year  course, 
which  will  lead  to  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Automotive  Engineering. 

2nd  Lt.  William  E.  Pietro  is  stationed  at 
Harlington  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas  train- 
ing to  be  an  Air  Force  navigator. 

Steve  Rosenberg  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Albert  Miller  is  working  as  a  trainee  with 
Stern  Brothers  in  New  York. 

The  Columbia  Law  delegation  includes 
Seymour  Pienkny,  Daniel  Semi,  Dick 
Nashell,  and,  at  N.Y.U.,  Gerry  Rosenblum. 

Al  Hakham  is  studying  at  the  Columbia 
Business  School  and  living  at  541  W.  113 
St.,  Apt.2-D,  New  York  25. 

My  address  has  changed  also.  Send  ma- 
terial for  the  magazine  to  me  at  Box  21, 
Lawyers  Club,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

David  Jackson  is  employed  with  the 
Chemical  Products  Corporation  of  East 
Providence. 

Andy  Dragat,  who  led  us  on  for  four 
years  as  one  of  Brown's  most  active  cheer 
leaders,  is  going  to  "lead"  the  Class  again. 
The  University  has  announced  that  he  has 
been  named  Class  Agent  for  the  University 
Fund.  He's  living  in  Providence  and  is 
studying  Interior  Architectural  Design  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  The  posi- 
tion of  Class  Agent  is  a  vital  one  in  the  fast- 
growing  University  Fund,  and  you'll  be 
hearing  from  Andy  this  spring. 

MARV  WILENZIK 

Wristons  in  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston  are  back 
in  New  York  at  9  East  68th  St.  Dr.  Wriston 
has  resumed  his  duties  as  Director  of  the 
.American  Assembly. 
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'56:  a  Special  Report 


THIS  IS  our  annual  story  about  what  has 
happened  to  the  men  of  our  youngest 
alumni  Class,  based  on  a  survey  of  files  in 
Alumni  House.  It  reports  on  the  Class  of 
1956  six  months  after  graduation.  Because 
of  the  size  of  the  Class,  the  information  ap- 
pears in  condensed  form.  Doubtless,  too, 
some  of  the  data  are  out  of  date;  we  there- 
fore ask  that  all  '56  men  inform  the  Alumni 
Office  promptly  of  any  changes  in  job,  ad- 
dress, or  family  status. 

In  most  instances,  the  Alumni  Office  can 
provide  specific  mailing  addresses  on  re- 
quest. (Box  1859,  Brown  University, 
Providence  12,  R.  I.) 

You'll  note  that  the  regular  1956  notes  of 
Class  Secretary  Marvin  Wilenzik  also  ap- 
pear in  this  issue.  What  follows  seeks  to 
avoid  repeating  what  he  has  written. 

Ill  Military  Service 

Air  Force:  Dominic  Balogh,  Peter 
Chadwick,  Jerome  S.  Cline,  William  Dem- 
chak,  Edward  J.  Fitzgerald,  Samuel  Her- 
zog,  Seymour  Karnes,  Rudolph  Kilianski, 
Auit  Nathanielsz,  William  Pietro,  Richard 
A.  Shanley,  Peter  Tutless. 

Army:  Alan  T.  Bernstein,  George  P. 
Clayson,  Joseph  S.  Kinter,  Bruce  Porter, 
Don  Silverman,  John  Wood. 

Marines:  Denny  Bearce,  James  C. 
Boggs,  Jr.,  Richard  A.  Borjeson,  Dwight 
Doolan,  Roger  Hazell,  Guy  D.  Hughes, 
Richard  Hughes,  Ernest  Kugler,  Jovite  La- 
Bonte,  James  Lohr,  David  F.  Marean, 
Frank  C.  Regan,  Richard  Vesley,  Donald 
Walsh. 

Navy:  George  Allgair,  Alan  Atwood, 
Henry  Baer,  Gordon  Bailey,  Ned  Baugh, 
William  S.  Bivens,  Barry  W.  Blank,  Nicho- 
las J.  Capozzoli,  Peter  Corning,  Ross 
Cowey,  John  M.  Daley,  Jr.,  David  Durfee, 
Noel  Field,  Charles  R.  Flather,  Richard  C. 
Fredette,  Carl  F.  Gable,  Richard  Gallotta, 
John  Golden,  Ralph  Goodman,  George 
Groves,  Roger  Hale,  Glenn  Hanna,  Robert 
Hetterly,  Charles  Hodgate,  Jr.,  Robert 
Johnson,  Frank  Klein,  Robert  Klenke, 
Harold  Lambright,  Bruce  Lovell,  Don 
Lowry,  James  McGuinness,  Richard  G. 
McKenney,  Joseph  Muse,  Robert  Norton, 
Paul  Oberbeck,  Philip  J.  O'Brien,  Robert 
W.  Read,  Ken  Rider,  William  Romano, 
Charles  Sandler,  Timothy  F.  Sanford,  John 
P.  Scudder,  John  Seid,  Douglas  Smith, 
John  A.  Smith,  Robert  Sterling,  Archie 
Williams,  Stephen  D.  'Youman. 

In  Graduate  School 

Ar  Brown:  Henri  Leblond,  Biology. 
John  McGinn,  Education.  Joseph  Mears, 
Engineering.  Joseph  Panarelli,  Applied 
Math. 

Business:  Harvard — Donald  C.  Carle- 
ton,  Eugene  F.  McCulloch.  Michigan — 
John  R.  Foley.  Northwestern — Peter  Phi- 
lippi.  Columbia — Donald  Trott. 

Law:  Boston  University — William 
C  rooks,  Jr.,  Richard  Dana,  Thomas  Knee- 
land,  Jr.,  Michael  Silverstein.  Cornell — 
William  Bradley,  Richard  L.  Thompson. 
Harvard — Fred  Becker,  James  W.  Jackson. 
Connecticut — Barry  Greene.  Georgetown 
— Joseph  B.  Going.  Michigan — Marvin 
Wilenzik.  N.Y.U.— Edwin  D.  Cohen.  Vir- 
ginia— Harold  Arcaro.  Rutgers — Robert 
Elkins. 

Medicine:  Boston  University — Gabriel 
deFreitas,  Kenneth  C  .  Morley,  Jr.  Cornell 
— Peter   Shutkin.    Penn — Norman   Cowen, 


Evans  Diamond,  Edwin  N.  Forman,  Lewis 
■Schaffer,  Richard  Thorpe.  Tufts — Edward 
B.  Brown,  David  Revis.  George  Washing- 
ton— Peter  J.  Nachajski.  New  York  Medi- 
cal College— Harold  S.  Ross.  N.Y.U.— 
Joseph  Soloway.  Syracuse — Irwin  N.  Has- 
senfield. 

Dentistry:  Harvard — Robert  Prifty, 
Joseph  Sheffer.  N.Y.U.— Aaron  Shatkin. 

Theology:  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary— Robert  Duffy,  Edward  Lee.  An- 
dover-Newton — Wesley  M.  Vandervliet. 

Other  Fields:  Cornell — Donald  S. 
Cohen  (Math).  University  of  Edinburgh — 
John  H.  Cutler  (Fulbright).  R.  L  School  of 
Design — Andrew  Dragat.  Columbia — 
Barry  Gottehrer  (Journalism).  Harvard — 
Claude  Goulet,  John  S.  Robinson  (both 
Education).  Cal  Tech — Howard  Green- 
stein,  John  D.  Pearson  (Physics).  Yale — 
Arnold  H.  Kritz  (Physics),  Peter  Rona 
(Geology),  Richard  Whalen  (Experimental 
Psychology). Georgetown — Daniel  H.  Mor- 
rissey  (Government).  R.P.L — David  M. 
Rosenbaum  (Physics).  Boston  University 
— Sheldon  Siegel  (Public  Relations). 
Northwestern — Andrew  A.  Wojcicki 
(Chemistry). 

Fields  Unreported:  Yale — Justin  Bid- 
die,  Bruce  Dalzell,  James  Ewing,  Basil  S. 
Tannebaum.  Columbia — John  Blair, 
Thomas  Dacey.  M.I.T. — Paul  Chorney, 
Carl  Nielsen.  Boston  University — Stafford 
L  Cohen.  Rockefeller  Institute — Chandler 
M.  Fulton.  Purdue — Lawrence  Hatch. 
Michigan — John  T.  O'Neill.  Notre  Dame — 
Albert  C.  Perrino.  Indiana — Louis  C.  Ray. 
Rhode  Island — Arthur  Weddell.  California 
— Stephen  White. 

Engineers 

Donald  Crann,  Esso  Research  &  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Linden,  N.  J.  James  R.  Fin- 
negen,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
David  Hessenthaler,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Dearborn,  Mich.  Richard  Lamb,  Koppers 
Co.,  Inc.,  Kobuta,  Pa.  Norman  Levesque, 
Sikorsky  Aircraft,  Bridgewater,  Conn.  Ar- 
thur T.  Lewry,  Chrysler  Institute  of  En- 
gineering, Detroit.  Henry  Vandersip,  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.,  Providence.  Walter  J. 
Weber,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria, 
III.  John  P.  Wiley,  IBM,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Teaching 

John  Grocutt,  Junior  High,  Swansea, 
Mass.  Vitold  Piscuskas,  Mount  Hermon 
School.  William  W.  Russell,  Providence 
Country  Day  School.  Clarence  G.  Weaver, 
Ludlow  School  Department,  Wilbraham, 
Mass. 

Sales 

Bruce  Abbot,  IBM,  Boston.  Samuel 
Adelberg,  Proctor  Cook  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Gilbert  Alexandre,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Vincent  Alsfeld  and  Gerald  Ke- 
hoe.  Brown  &  Sharpe  Co.,  Providence. 
Joseph  Donahue,  American  Brass  Co.,  An- 
sonia.  Conn.  David  Jackson,  Chemical 
Products  Corp.,  East  Providence.  Rudolph 
King,  Ryerson  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  Albert 
H.  Malzan,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  Richard  O'Neil,  Carrier  Corp., 
Syracuse.  Stanley  Orczyk,  Socony  Mobil- 
Oil,  Worcester,  Mass.  John  Peterson,  Mu- 
tual of  New  York  Group  Insurance  Co.. 
N.Y.C.  Joseph  P.  Randazza,  American 
Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Christopher 


Smiles,  Jr.,  Christopher  Smiles  &  Co., 
N.Y.C.  Donald  Uhl,  Elliot-Lincoln  Mer- 
cury, Providence. 

Miscellaneous 

Bruce  R.  Bartsch,  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
Midland,  Mich.  Roger  G.  Bensinger, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago. 
Henry  J.  Boulanger,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Linden,  N.  J.  Donald  D.  Bowen,  W.  R. 
Whittaker  Co.,  Lynwood,  Calif.  Allen  E. 
Bulley,  Jr.,  Bulley  &  Andrews,  Chicago. 
Robert  L.  Burnham,  IBM,  Boston.  Robert 
Catanzaro,  Roy  Pierce,  Inc.,  Providence. 
George  Chapman,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. George  Christian,  Liberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Kelam 
Derderian,  Manager,  Record  Shop,  Provi- 
dence. Neil  O.  Dickerson,  Western  Electric 
Co.,  N.Y.C.  William  W.  Dyer,  H.  C.  Wain- 
wright  &  Co.,  Boston.  Charles  H.  Eden, 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  Jay 
P.  Feder,  Junior  Executive,  Barclay  Mfg. 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Charles  Freeman,  Paramount 
Line,  Inc.,  Pawtucket.  Pierre  G.  Fuger,  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit.  James  P.  Gagliardi, 
Conn.  General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hart- 
ford. Wayne  Gerould,  Rand  McNally, 
Skokie,  111.  John  Golder,  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.,  Newark.  John  Greer,  Com- 
munications Office,  Pentagon.  Daniel  Har- 
denbergh,  N.E.  Tel.  &  Tel.,  Boston.  Carl 
Helgerson,  Mgr.,  Carlson  Construction  Co., 
East  Providence.  Russ  Kingman,  U.  S. 
Olympic  Hockey  Team.  Edward  Lalumia, 
Underwood  Corp.,  Hartford.  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, Irving  Trust  Co.,  N.Y.C.  William 
Noble,  N.  J.  Bell  Telephone  Co.  James  R. 
Page,  CBS,  N.Y.C.  Frank  C.  Prince,  Na- 
tional Matchbook  Advertising  Corp., 
N.Y.C.  William  Pringle,  Walworth  Co., 
Insurance  Dept.,  N.Y.C.  Edward  Randall, 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Lafa- 
yette, Ind.  Harold  Resnic,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
N.Y.C.  Michael  Schaughency,  General 
Cable  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Robert  A. 
Schneider,  President,  Arnel  Const.  Co., 
Newton  Center,  Mass.  Carl  Seligson,  Su- 
perior Mills  Division,  B.V.D.  Co.,  Inc., 
N.Y.C.  John  Sterns,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Boston.  Frederick  Trost, 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter. William  Wescott,  New  York  Trust  Co. 
Roger  Williams,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
David  S.  Willis,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  John  A.  Worsley, 
Reporter,  Pawtucket  Times,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  Robert  Zimmerman,  Stevenson  Tank- 
ers, N.Y.C. 


Maine  Picks  Parker 

David  D.  Parker  '45,  Area  Superintend- 
ent for  the  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  in 
Portland,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Western  Maine  at  a  dinner- 
meeting  Nov.  26.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  Vice-President — John  F.  Kimball 
'50;  Secretary — Brooks  Colcord  '52;  Treas- 
urer— Henry  D.  Burrage  '33.  Members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  include  Wendell 
B.  Lund  '36,  A.  Thomas  Scott  '28.  and  Rob- 
ert F.  Skillings  'II. 

Although  poor  weather  held  down  the 
attendance,  the  men  who  were  there  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  hearing  the  first  playing  of 
the  recording,  "Wriston  and  Brown. "  Com- 
ments on  the  record  were  extremely  favor- 
able; it  will  be  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Club  for  future  reference  and  for 
the  enlightenment  of  future  generations. 
Bulletins  and  announcements  from  the  Uni- 
versity and  from  the  Alumni  Office  were 
passed  around  and  discussed  informally. 
A.  T.  Scott  '28,  retiring  President,  presided. 
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MARRIAGES 

1946 — Nathaniel  Davis  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kirkbride  Creese,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Creese  of  Ardmore,  Pa., 
Nov.  24.  Ushers  included  Joseph  Dowling 
'47  and  John  R.  Haire  '46.  Father  of  the 
groom  was  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Davis 
'01  and  his  grandfather  was  the  late  Prof. 
Nathaniel  F.  Davis  '70. 

1947 — William  O.  Hoverman  and  Miss 
Joan  Nutter,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Nutter  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Nutter,  Oct.  13.  At  home:  236  Gordon 
Ave.,  Syracuse. 

1948 — Carmine  J.  Capalbo  and  Miss 
Jane  Antoinette  Tomellini,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Tomellini  of  Pawtucket, 
Nov.  10.  Marie  Capalbo,  Pembroke  '48 
was  a  bridesmaid.  Ushers  included  Ira  H. 
Anjoorian  '48  and  B.  Albert  Cavallaro  '49. 
At  home;  124  Hawkins  Blvd.,  North  Prov- 
idence. 

1949 — Melvin  Cohen  and  Miss  Barbara 
Handler,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  Handler  of  New  Bedford,  Oct. 
28.  William  Falk  '49  was  best  man.  Ushers 
included  Robert  Barrengos  '50,  Robert 
Gittleman  '49,  Merrill  Lovett  '50,  and  Bur- 
ton Samors  '48.  At  home:  20  Medway  St., 
Providence. 

1949 — Howard  Kimball,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Patricia  Ann  Baker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Baker  of  Vermilion,  O., 
Nov.  10.  Ushers  included  Frederick  B. 
Gilford  '52. 

1950 — Robert  H.  Rohloff  and  Miss 
Phyllis  Rowena  Perry,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jabez  Perry  of  Cranston,  Oct.  6. 
Ushers  included  Frederic  T.  Robertson  '50. 
At  home:  2  Palm  Blvd.,  Lakewood  5,  R.  1. 

1951 — Louis  M.  Pepe  and  Miss  Marie 
Rose  Costanzo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  J.  Constanzo  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  Oct.  27. 

1952 — Stafford  I.  Burrell  and  Miss  Su- 
zanne Betts,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  Betts  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  Oct. 
6.  Ushers  included  Robert  W.  Ryan  '50 
and  Bradford  R.  Brown  '50.  At  home:  34 
West  Park  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

1952 — John  M.  Carpenter  3rd,  and  Miss 
Susan  Bullard,  daughter  of  Mr.  Parker  O. 
Bullard  of  Marshfield,  Mass.,  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  S.  Blanchard  of  Boston,  Nov.  10. 

1952 — Neil  R.  Schroeder  and  Miss  Syl- 
via Dowden,  Pembroke  '53,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethelbert  Dowden,  Jr.,  of 
Chile. 

1952 — Frank  Skorupski  and  Miss  Mar- 
ion F.  Lawless,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Lawless  of  Tuftonboro  Neck, 
N.  H.,  Oct.  6. 

1953 — Richard  L.  Desnoyers  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Lee  Flemming,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  F.  Flemming  of  Holyoke, 
Oct.  22.  Best  man  was  Vitold  Piscuskas  '56. 

1953 — Ralph  Miele,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Adele 
Giusti,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Giusti  of  Cranston,  Nov.  3.  Anthony  Pao- 
lantonio  '49  was  best  man. 

1953 — James  M.  Vreeland  and  Miss 
Barbara  Jo  Longmire,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Longmire  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Aug  11.  Ushers  included  Everett  B. 
Vreeland,  Jr.,  '53,  brother  of  the  groom. 
At  home:  577  Sapelo  Rd.,  Glynlea  Park, 
Fla. 

1953— Barry  A.  Witchell  and  Miss  Bar- 


bara Ellen  Burstein,  daughter  of  Nathan  E. 
Burstein  and  the  late  Mrs.  Burstein  of 
Neenah,  Wis.,  Oct.  13. 

1954 — Edward  F.  Castleberry  and  Miss 
Susan  Jane  Siddall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kelly  Y.  Siddall  of  Cincinnati,  Sept. 
8.  Ushers  included  Charles  J.  Le  Blond  "55, 
C.  Bert  Amann,  Jr.  '53,  John  H.  Wood  '56, 
and  Jack  K.  Raiff  '54.  At  home:  3127 
Bellewood  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 

1954 — James  E.  Gerlach  and  Miss  Ann 
Mary  Winfield,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Robert  Winfield  of  Providence,  Nov.  10. 

1954 — Philip  W.  Noel  and  Miss  Joyce 
Anne  Sandberg,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  J. 
Sandberg  of  Warwick,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Sandberg,  Oct.  20.  Ushers  included  John  E. 
Orton,  3rd,  '54. 

1954 — Robert  P.  Watelet  and  Miss  Ella- 
nora  Hale  Benham  of  Sherman  Oaks, 
Calif.,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Floyd  H.  Benham 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10.  Father  of 
the  groom  is  Ermand  C.  Watelet  '30. 

1955 — Richard  M.  Beers  and  Miss  Jane 
Haley,  daughter  of  John  Williams  Haley 
'19  and  Mrs.  Haley  of  Providence,  Nov.  10. 
Deene  D.  Clark  '53  was  best  man.  Ushers 
included  Alexander  G.  Lyle,  Jr.,  '50  and 
Augustus  Trowbridge  '56.  John  W.  Haley 
'19  is  father  of  the  bride. 

1955 — Charles  J.  Brown  and  Miss  Jeanne 
Kathryn  Amirault,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Amirault  of  Rockport  and  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  Oct.  13.  Ushers  included  Mi- 
chael Malamud  '55. 

1956— Ralph  F.  DelSanto,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Carol  Anne  Casperson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Herbert  Casperson  of  North 
Scituate,  R.  I.,  Nov.  12. 

1956 — Donald  J.  Keane  and  Miss  Joanne 
Patricia  Dean,  Pembroke  '56,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Dean  of  Holyoke, 
Oct.  20.  Best  man  was  William  Wasicko  '56. 

1956 — Archie  Williams  and  Miss  Norma 
Elizabeth  Bartos,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anthony  Bartos  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  6.  At  home:  3117  Apt.  A,  Ocean  View 
Blvd.,  San  Diego. 

BIRTHS 

1937— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Mc- 
Govern  of  Providence,  a  daughter,  Kath- 
leen Ann,  Oct.  22. 

1941 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  J.  Epstein 
in  Frankfort  on  Main,  Germany,  a  son, 
Mark  William  Albert,  Oct.  8. 

1944— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Wing 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  their  second  child. 
Susan  Jane,  April  30. 

1945 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  E. 
Brown  of  Fall  River,  their  third  daughter, 
Ellen  Sue,  Nov.  11. 

1946 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Nel- 
son, Jr.,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  their  third 
daughter,  Andrea  Emily.  Nov.  13. 

1947 — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Brown, 
Jr.,  of  Schenectady,  a  daughter,  Deborah 
Ann,  Oct.  30.  Grandfather  is  John  F. 
Brown  '17  and  great  grandfather  was  the 
late  Frank  H.  Brown  '85. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Call  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  their  fourth  daughter, 
Nancy  Hofmann,  Oct.  27. 

1949_To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  M. 
Eisenberg  of  Cranston,  a  daughter,  Glenna, 
Oct.  6. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Gal- 
kin    of   Cranston,    their   second    daughter. 


Jane  Susan,  Nov.  9.  Mrs.  Galkin  is  the 
former  Wini  Blacher.  Pembroke  '52. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 
Kelly  of  Barrington,  a  son,  William  Robert, 
Jr.,  Oct.  7. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W. 
Savit  of  New  Bedford,  a  son,  Michael  K. 
Savit.  Mar.  25. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Shaw, 
Jr..  of  Westport,  Mass.,  a  son,  Allen  G.,  3rd, 
Oct.  16. 

1950 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Dud- 
zik  of  Pawtucket,  a  son,  Stephen  Francis, 
Nov.  9. 

1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Haw- 
kins of  Westwood,  Mass.,  a  son,  Richard 
Osgood,  July  18. 

1950 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Litchfield  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  a  daughter. 
Linnea  Susan,  Sept.  2. 

1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H. 
Matigian  of  Providence,  a  daughter,  Su- 
zanne. Oct.  18. 

1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Stur- 
tevan!.  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  son. 
Glen  Howard,  Oct.  15. 

1950— To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  O.  Zenker 
of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  their  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Barbara  Jeanne,  June  22. 

1951 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berton  J.  Kess- 
ler  of  Des  Moines,  a  daughter,  Sherri 
.Ann,  Oct.  22. 

1952— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Barry 
cf  Newport,  their  fourth  child  and  third 
daughter,  Allison  Matilda,  Oct.  6. 

1952 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C. 
Blake  of  Rumford,  a  daughter,  Carolyn, 
Oct.  31. 

1952— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Brod- 
sky  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  their  second  child, 
John  Bernard,  July  31.  Mrs.  Brodsky  is  the 
former  Judith  Kapstein,  daughter  of  Prof. 
I.  J.  Kapstein  '26  and  Mrs.  Kapstein. 

1952 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilary  Masters 
of  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter,  Joellen. 
Dec.  II.  1955. 

1952 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  W. 
McKendall,  Jr.,  of  Greenville,  R.  L,  their 
third  daughter,  Kristin  Florence,  Oct.  23. 
Grandfather  was  the  late  Benjamin  W.  Mc- 
Kendall '21. 

1952— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Nich- 
ols of  Morrisville,  Vt.,  their  second  child 
and  first  son,  Jeffery  Spencer,  Nov.  5. 
Grandfather  is  Albert  R.  Nichols  '17. 

1953— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Kay 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  daughter.  Pamela 
Keat,  Aug.  22.  Mrs.  Kay  is  the  former 
Mollyann  Keat,  Pembroke  '54. 

1953— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
Sammartino  of  Edgewood,  a  son,  Mark 
William,  Oct.  8.  Mrs.  Sammartino  is  the 
former  Joan  Chiappinelli,  Pembroke  '54. 

1953— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Wil- 
son of  Pawtucket,  a  daughter,  Laura  Ann, 
Oct.  25. 

1954— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Per- 
rine,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  a  daughter,  Kath- 
leen Delaney,  Nov.  17.  Mrs.  Perrine  is  the 
former  Sally  Delaney,  Pembroke  '55. 
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In  Memoriam 


EDMUND  DENISON  CHESEBRO  '87  in 
Greenville,  R.  I.,  Nov.  12.  A  faithful 
Class  Officer  and  loyal  Brunonian,  he 
was  proud  of  his  record  of  attending 
more  than  60  Brown  Commencements. 
Graduated  from  Columbia  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1890,  he  be- 
gan his  long  and  prominent  career  as  a 
practicing  physician  in  Providence.  In 
1948,  when  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
R.  I.  Medical  Society  for  the  national 
General  Practitioner  Award,  he  had  been 
57  years  in  active  practice.  He  was  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  Puritan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  for  40  years,  a  Director  of  the 
Exchange  Branch  of  the  old  Industrial 
Trust  Co.,  and  a  member  of  several 
luncheon  and  golf  clubs.  He  leaves  a  son, 
John  A.  Chesebro  '22.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

EDWIN  AUGUSTUS  ROBINSON  '97  in 
Providence,  Nov.  2.  A  mechanical  engi- 
neer, he  had  been  with  the  International 
Silver  Co.  for  35  years  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1948.  He  was  an  active 
yachtsman  both  in  R.  I.  and  Conn.  He 
leaves  a  brother,  Robert  C.  Robinson 
'00.  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

LAWRENCE   GILPIN   PAINTER    00  of 

Columbus,  Miss.,  Feb.  19.  Professor  of 
English  at  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women  since  1913,  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  English  Department  for  nearly  forty 
years.  After  receiving  his  LL.B.  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1903  and  his 
A.M.  at  Harvard  in  1909,  he  taught  at 
Vanderbilt,  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois.  Greatly 
beloved  by  his  students,  the  building  in 
which  he  had  taught  for  so  long  was 
given  his  name,  and  it  contains  his  por- 
trait which  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  alumnae.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  dialect  poetry  which  appeared 
in  The  Nation  in  1913. 

ROBERT  LAWTON  BOWEN  '02  in 
Providence,  Oct.  26.  Formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  Charles  B.  McGuire  Co., 
he  was  resident  and  supervising  engineer 
of  such  building  projects  as  Jane  Brown 
Hospital,  the  State  Office  Building,  the 
People's  Savings  Bank  building,  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  building 
on  College  St.,  and  the  State  Pier.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  he  was  supervisor  of 
the  erection  of  all  government  buildings 
in  Newport. 

LORRAINE  TERRY  PECK  02  in  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16.  After  serving 
as  Vice-Principal  of  the  Morris  Acad- 
emy, he  took  over  a  small  day  school  in 
1917,  saw  it  grow  and  flourish  as  the 
Peck  School  until  1944  when  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  parents  of  its  students. 
He  served  as  Trustee  of  the  Morristown 
Community  Chest,  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Children's  Museum,  Committee  on 
Education  Public  Safety,  NRA  Advisory 
Board,  and  Secretary  of  the  Morristown 
Field  Club.  Chairman  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  from  1925  to  1933,  he  directed  its 
relief  operations  following  the  Picatinny 
Arsenal  explosion  in  1926.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Samuel  Terry,  clockmaker. 
Constant  Y.  Peck  '15  is  his  brother.  Phi 
Delta  Theta. 


AXEL  FABIAN  SWANSON  '06  in  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14.  Retired  chief 
chemist  for  Elizabeth  Arden,  he  had 
served  that  firm  for  40  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. 

EVERETT  ALBERT  WILKINSON  '07  in 
Providence,  Nov.  1.  A  textile  chemist, 
he  was  with  the  Sales  Finishing  Plant. 
He  was  a  member  of  Textile  Dyers  and 
Colorists.  His  daughter  is  Ruth  M.  Wilk- 
inson Waddicor,  Pembroke  '34. 

THEODORE  BRYANT  FARNSWORTH 
'12  in  Grosse  Pointe,  Nov.  14.  For  the 
last  40  years  he  had  served  as  sales  en- 
gineer for  the  Aluminum  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  His 
name  was  famous  in  Great  Lakes  yacht- 
ing circles,  both  as  a  winner  in  many 
races,  and  as  an  active  yacht  club  mem- 
ber and  past  commodore.  He  promoted 
junior  sailing  programs  for  Detroit 
youths.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Sigma  Xi. 

STEPHEN  WORCESTER  HOPKINS  '21 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Oct.  15.  He  lived  in  New 
York  City  for  20  years  and  was  associ- 
ated with  the  N.  Y.  agency  of  the  New 


England  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
leaves  two  brothers,  Jerome  1.  Hopkins 
'25  and  John  R.  Hopkins  '28.  Theta 
Delta  Chi. 

AUSTIN  JOSEPH  CROWLEY  '24  in  New 
York  City,  Nov.  3. 

JAMES  UNDERHILL  FOGLE,  JR.,  '27 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  Aug.  6.  A  graduate  of 
the  William  McKinley  School  of  Law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  State  Bar  in 
1932.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
with  the  Leonard  Agency  Co.,  a  real 
estate  firm.  Delta  Phi. 

HORACE  STEPHEN  TUTHILL,  JR.,  '28 
in  New  York  City,  Jan.  4,  1955.  He  had 
been  President  of  Lillian  Dairy  Products 
in  N.  Y.  Earlier  he  was  Retail  Sales  Man- 
ager for  Sheffield  Farms. 

STEPHEN  CHALKLEY  COLLINS  '46  in 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Oct.  14.  He 
had  a  fine  record  with  the  Combat  En- 
gineers in  Europe  during  World  War  II, 
receiving  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Palm,  Bronze  Star  and  five  battle 
stars.  He  was  co-owner  of  Gibson's 
Grove  at  Lake  Buel,  and  had  spent  two 
summers  in  charge  of  scenery  at  the 
Berkshire  Playhouse.  His  father  was  the 
late  Sheldon  C.  Collins  '12.  Alpha  Delta 
Phi. 

BARRY  V.  CARSON  '55  near  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  Oct.  14.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  824th  Motor  Vehicle  squadron  at 
Carswell  Air  Force  base. 


Foster  Son 


^1 


HAN  CHUt  HO  of  Korea. 


THE  Class  of  1957  is  now  the  proud  fos- 
ter parents  to  Han  Chul  Ho,  an  11- 
year-old  Korean  lad  who  lives  with  his 
war-widowed  mother  and  brother  in  a 
crude  tent  in  Seoul.  In  May  of  1954,  the 
Class  Council  decided  to  undertake  the 
financial  "adoption"  of  a  Korean  child 
through  Foster  Parents'  Plan,  Inc.,  43  West 
61st  St.,  New  York  City.  Through  Plan, 
the  men  of  the  Class  contribute  $180  a 
year  to  give  Han  Chul  Ho  a  monthly  cash 
grant,  food,  clothing,  schooling,  and  medi- 
cine, if  needed.  Correspondence  between 
the  Class  of  '57  and  their  "adopted"  son  is 
encouraged  by  Foster  Parents'  Plan  because 
it  gives  the  child  the  feeling  of  belonging 
and  friendship  he  so  desperately  needs. 
Correspondence  is  translated  both  ways  by 
the  organization.  Plan's  Director  in  Korea 
reports  to  the  Class  that  Han  Chul  Ho  is  a 
bright  student,  fond  of  music,  games  and 
sports. 

Plan  is  now  operating  in  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, France.  Western  Germany,  Greece, 
Holland,  Italy  and  South  Korea,  and  has 
just  undertaken  complete  support  of  all 
children  at  Hungarian  refugee  Camp  Fef- 
fernilz  in  Austria.  It  maintains  a  field  head- 
quarters in  each  country,  with  a  Director 
responsible  for  the  overall  administration 
of  assistance  to  the  children  on  Plan  rolls 
and  for  their  periodic  re-investigations. 

Foster  Parents'  Plan  is  a  non-profit,  non- 
propaganda,  non-sectarian,  independent. 
Government-approved  relief  organization 
which  according  to  its  by-laws  provides  for 
the  "care,  maintenance,  education,  training 
and  well-being  of  children  orphaned  and 
distressed  and  otherwise  made  destitute." 
It  does  not  do  mass  relief:  each  child  is 
treated  as  an  individual.  "Adoption"  is  fi- 
nancial, not  legal. 
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Alta  California  (San  Francisco),  Edward  J.  Davidson  '50,  AMIGA, 
1541  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Baltimore,  William  B.  Flack  ■34,  Pres.,  903  Dunnellen  Dr.,  Towson 
4,  Md. 

Berkshire  County,  P.  A.  Tamburello  '34,  29  Wendell  Ave.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Boston,  David  N.  Barus   49,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston  8. 

Bridgeport,  Ralph  J.  Lockwood  '25,  Pres.,  1188  Main  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Brown  Engineering  Assn.,  George  A.  Pournaras  '25,  37  Sprague  St., 
Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  (Western  N.  Y.),  Wesley  A.  Roth  '54,  128  Wabash  Ave., 
Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

Canton,  Robert  M.  Mann  '52,  2106  Market  Ave.  N,  Apt.  3,  Canton,  O. 

Cape  Cod,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Haskell  42,  Pres.,  6  Cedar  Lane,  Osterville, 
Mass. 

Central  Jersey,  Frederick  A.  Bauman  '35,  Pres.,  806  Harding  St., 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

Central  Pennsylvania,  James  B.  Sisk  '31,  Belle  Alto,  RD  3,  Wer- 
nersville.  Pa. 

Chicago,  Donald  H.  Palmer  '51,  960  Butternut  Lane,  Northbrook,  111. 

Cincinnati,  Thomas  H.  Simon  '54,  2320  Losantiville  Ave.,  Cincinnati  13. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  E.  C.  Hochwald  '33,  1813  Page  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland  12. 

Connecticut  Valley,  Allyn  W.  Smith  '52,  14  Pearl  Lane,  Wil- 
braham,  Mass. 

Dallas,  Coburn  A.  Buxton  '34,  3411  Wylie  Dr.,  Dallas  9,  Tex. 

Delaware,  Dr.  Donald  E.  Andersen  '45,  8  Kensington  Circle,  Brook- 
side,  Newark,  Del. 

Detroit,  John  R.  Hocking  '46,  14621  Bishop,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

Eagle  Rock,  W.  Elliott  Schultz  '31,  40  Evergreen  Dr.,  No.  Cald- 
well, N.  J. 

Eastern  Connecticut,  Stephen  S.  Armstrong  '36,  Pres.,  357  Wash- 
ington St.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Fall  River,  Frederick  A.  Kozak  '50,  24-D  Maple  Gardens,  Fall  River 

Florida  (West  Coast),  Hardy  L.  Payor  '50,  308  Tampa  St.,  Tampa  2 

Georgia,  Elliott  P.  Harris  '46,  3221  No.  Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta. 

Hartford,  Cyrus  G.  Flanders  '18,  66  N.  Main  St.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

HoCKANUM  (Manchester,  Conn),  Don  A.  Guinan  '45,  35  Milford 
Rd.,  Manchester. 

Houston,  Morris  L.  Pepper  '27,  708  Sterling  Bldg.,  Houston  2. 

Indiana,  Alfred  E.  Kessler  '35,  2429  Baur  Dr.,  Indianapolis  20,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  L.  F.P.Curry   18,  117W.  Rubey,  Independence,  Mo. 

Lackawanna,  Malcolm  G.  Winne  '52,  164  Center  Ave.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Long  Island,  Claude  B.  Worley,  Jr.,  '47,  18  Ridge  Dr.,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,  Stuart  E.  Eddy  '27,  803  E.  Oakwood  Ave.,  Glendora,  Cal. 

Louisiana,  Dr.  Dean  H.  Echols  '27,  1428  First  St.,  New  Orleans  13. 

Merrimack  Valley,  J.  S.  Eastham    19,  250  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mid-Hudson,  Benson  R.  Frost,  Jr.,  '41,  21  Chestnut  St.,  Rhinebeck,N.  Y. 

Milwaukee,  William  E.  Eastham  '48,  Pres..  2407  E.  Menlo  Blvd., 
Milwaukee  11. 

New  Bedford,  Jack  M.  Rosenberg  '42,  558  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford. 


New  Haven,  Jerome  W.  Gratenstein  '36,  840  Prospect  St.,  Hamden 

11,  Conn. 
Newport,  Walter  G.  Mey  '49,  134  Coggeshall  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
New  York,  Charles  H.  Bradley,  II,  '50,  Brown  Club,  39  E.  39th  St., 

New  York  16. 
North  Shore   (Mass.),  Harold  M.  Jackson  '15,  9  Circle  St.,  Mar- 

blehead. 
N.E.  Jersey,  Arthur  G.  Adams  '29,  150  Baker  Ave.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
N.E.  New  York,  Thomas  J.  Costello  '50,   56  North  Pine  Ave.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 
N.E.   Pennsylvania,   Henry  W.   Peterson,   Pres..    742   Miners   Bank 

Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Oregon,  Ashley  Greene  '21,  3-189  Molalla  Rd.,  Oregon  City. 
Philadelphia,  Charles  J.  Cooper  '51,  723  No.  Ithan  Ave.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Rhode  Island,  Stuart  C.  Sherman  '39,  654  Angell  St.,  Providence. 
Rochester,  James  Scanzaroli  '44,  Oak  Hill  Country  Club,  Pittsford, 

N.  Y. 
Rocky  Mountain,  Judge  Joseph  E.  Cook  '14,  273  Municipal  Bldg., 

Denver,  Colo. 
South  Florida,  Edwin  C.  Bliss  '47,  7001  S.W.  57th  St.,  Miami. 
Stamford  and  Fairfield  County.  Richard  A.  Markey  '49,  Cogne- 

waugh  Rd.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
St.  Louis,  Thomas  M.  Moore  '49,  145  No.  Gay  Ave.,  St.  Louis  24. 
Syracuse,  Eugene  J.  McNally  '50,  209  Raddiffe  Rd.,  East  Syracuse. 
Trenton,  Julian  Panek  '41,  10  Knoll  Dr.,  Yardley,  Pa. 
Tucson,  Paul  Williams  '26,  2826  E.  Alta  Vista,  Tucson. 
Twin  City  (Minneapolis-St.  Paul),  Richard  W.  Carpenter  '47,  5023 

49th  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis  22.  Minn. 
Virginia,  Ernest  E.  Fitz  '11,  Three  Chopt  &  Bandy  Rds.,  Richmond  26. 
Washington,   D.  C,  Richard   B.   Phillips   '50,   4426   Q   St.,   N.W., 

Washington  7. 
Westchester,  Charles  Beattie  '23,  30  Edgemont  Hwy.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Western  Maine,  Brooks  Colcord  '52.  130  Eastern  Promenade,  Port- 
land, Me. 
Western  Penn.,   Harlan  A.   Bartlett   '51,    157   Glenview  Dr.,   New 

Kensington,  Pa. 
WoONSOCKET,  Himan  M.  Caslowitz  '28,  529  Prospect  St.,  Woonsocket. 
Worcester  County  (Mass.),  Robert  M.  Siff  '48,  15  So.  Flagg  St., 

Worcester  2. 
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1891 — F.L.Hinckley,  2200  Industrial  Bank  Bldg. 
1893 — Dr.  R.  M.  Brown,  123  Waterman  St. 
1894 — Dr.  William  C.  Hill,  1166  Worthington 

St.,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 
1895 — Herbert  M.  Adams,  15  Westminster  St. 
1896— Prof.    Wm.    H.    Kenerson,    100    Morris 

Ave. 
1897— George  L.  Miner,  276  Blackstone  Blvd. 
1898— George  F.  Troy,  40  Colonial  Rd. 
1899— Benjamin  W.  Grim,   302  Thayer  St. 
1900— W.  H.  Bacon,  33  Spruce  St.,  Westerly, 

R.  I. 
1901— William  H.  Hull,  266  Gano  St. 
1902— Everett  J.   Horton,    103   Whitmarsh   St. 
1903— Fred  A.  Otis,  605  Hospital  Trust  Bldg. 
1904 — Elisha  C.  Mowry,  59  Freeman  Pkwy. 
1905 — Charles  L.  Robinson,  49  Appian  Way, 

West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
1906— William  A.  Kennedy,  Grinnell  Co.,  260 

West  Exchange  St. 
1907 — A.  H.  Gurney,  14  Young  Orchard  Ave. 
1908— C.  L.  Grinnell,  Main  Rd..  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
1909— Henry  S.  Chafee,  P.  O.  Box  1342. 
1910— Edward  S.  Spicer,  158  Bowen  St. 
1911— Earle  B.   Arnold,  P.O.   Box  #7,   North 

Scituate,  R.  I. 
1912— Earl  P.  Perkins,   10  Gibson  Ave.,  Nar- 

ragansett,  R.  I. 
1913— George  T.  Metcalf,  31  Canal  St. 
1914 — Earl  W.  Harrington,  55  Columbia  Ave., 

Edge-wood  5,  R.  I. 
1915— George  F.  Blivcn,  201  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
1916 — John  W.  Moore,  378  Auburn  St.,  Crans- 
ton, R.  I. 

Note: 


Franklin  A.  Hurd  '33,  Chairman 

1917— Earl  M.  Pearce,   4  Exchange  St.,  Oak- 
lawn,  R.  I. 

1918— Walter  Adler,  1006  Hospital  Trust  Bldg. 

1919— Fred  B.  Perkins,  85  Nayatt  Rd.,  Barring- 
ton,  R.  I. 

1920— Fred  E.  Schoeneweiss,  35  Fosdyke  St. 

1921— Alfred   Mochau,    123    Oak   Tree   Ave., 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

1922— J,  Wilbur  Riker,  41 1  Hospital  Trust  Bldg. 

1923 — Nathaniel   B.   Chase,    110   Windermere 
Way,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

1924 — John  J.  Monk,  Hillison  &  Etten  Co.,  638 
Federal  St.,  Chicago  5. 

1925 — John   E.    Pemberton,    120    Progress    St., 
Saylesville,  R.  I. 

1926 — Jacob  S.  Temkin,   15  Harwich  Rd. 

1927 — Irving  G.  Loxley,  94  Albert  Ave.,  Edge- 
wood,  R.  I. 

1928— John   M.   Heflfernan,    108   Pilgrim   Dr., 
Norwood,  R.  I. 

1929— Edwin  C.  Harris,  2nd,  R.F.D.  #3,  Box 
250A,  Esmond  17,  R.  I. 

1930 — Edmund  J.   Farrell,  6  Armistice  Blvd., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

1931- Clinton  N.  Williams,  51  So.  Angell  St. 

1932— Richard  A.   Hurley,  Jr.,  80  Don  Ave., 
Rumford,  R.  I. 

1933— Franklin    A.    Hurd,    5    Meredith    Dr., 
Cranston,  R.  I. 

1934 — Bancroft  Littlefield,  1109  Hospital  Trust 
Bldg. 

1935— Alfred  H.  Joslin,  25  So.  Angell  St. 

1936— Robert  W.  Kenyon,  210  Squantum  Dr.. 
Warwick   5,   R.   I. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Pro 


1937 — M.  L.  Tarpy,  6  Pequot  Rd.,  Pawtucket. 

1938— T.  Brenton  Bullock,  39  Brenton  Ave. 

1939— Charles  W.  Gustavesen,  Jr.,  82  Strath- 
more  Rd. 

1940— Dr.  Harold  W.  Pfautz,  11  John  St. 

1941— Earl  W.  Harrington,  Jr.,  24  Glen  Ave., 
Edgewood  5,  R.  I. 

1942— William  I.  Crooker,  8  Kingsford  Rd., 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

1943 — Robert  Radway,  29  Brenton  Ave. 

1944— W.  S.  Maxwell  Montgomery,  132  Ap- 
pleton  Way,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

1945 — Daniel  Fairchild,   10  Rhode  Island  Ave. 

1946 — Richard  J.  Tracy,  134  Don  Ave.,  Rum- 
ford  16,  R.  I. 

1947 — The  Rev.  Alan  P.  Maynard,  Trinity 
Church,   Box   359,   Newport,   R.   I. 

1948 — Burton  I.  Samors,  237  Doyle  Ave. 

1949 — Rolland  H.  Jones,  312  Waterman  Ave., 
East  Providence.  R.  I. 

1950 — Robert  Cumniings,   1"'6  Everett  Ave. 

1951— Michael  K.  Handman,  91  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

1952— Lt.  (ig)  John  D.  Hutchinson,  lOth 
Divn..  c/o  Dental  Dept.,  Ana- 
costia  NAS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1953— Richard  Mendelsohn,  498  West  End 
Ave.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

1954 — Laurance  Good,  1259  National  Rd., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

1955— Ens.  lohn  T.  Houk,  Jr..  235  Cowcssef 
Road,  Apponaug,  Warwick,  R.  I, 

1956 — Marvin  L.  Wilcnzik,  Box  21,  L^niveisity 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arhor,  Miih. 

vidence. 
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